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GOING TO THE MEADOW. 

Mr. Warren has given us here a fine local sketch, traly Ameri- 
can in character, and remarkable for its fidelity. The old farm- 
house, seen in the distance, has a familiar look. If we have not 
seen that particular farm-house, we have seen a thousand like it; 
the homes of strong hands, brave hearts, bright minds. Then 
look at the sturdy horse in the fills of the hay-rack ; he is trotting 
off as proudly and bravely as if he was aware of his importance, 
and sensible that he had a mission, as well as his master—his par- 
ticular mission, or destination, being just now the meadow, where, 
while his load is being piled up, he will have leisure to amuse 
himself with the wastage of his fragrant burthen, and to do battle 
with his deadly enemies, the horse-flies. The children who crowd 
the rack are full of delight, as they always are when work to be 
done is associated with the idea of a frolic. It is a pity that all 
labor cannot be made as agreeable to the toilers of this world, as 
haying is to children. One of them has lost a hat, and this inci- 


dent creates quite as much hubbub and excitement in the juvenile 
group as a hat overboard does in a bevy of steamboat passengers, 
or railroad travellers. Bat there «re children of a larger growth 
in the hay-rack. A few more summers than those which have 
blessed the little group of boys and girls, have ripened the beauty 
of that maiden with the straw hat, who is borne along in “ maiden 
meditation, fancy free.” Observe with what shy fondness the youth 
in front glances askant at her, unable to take his eyes from her, and 


. yet modest in his demonstration—a true picture of rustic back- 


wardness. Now, this unconscious maiden may be a farmer’s 
daughter—“ sole daughter of the house and heart” of a landed 
proprietor ; and it may be nothing new to her to ride in a hay- 
rigging to the field, and then assist in the preparation of the dainty 
food which is to sustain the strong horses and the grateful kine 
through the long months of the coming winter; and yet, for our 
part, we strongly suspect her of being an amateur, and going to 
her voluntary task with the zest that always accompanies new 


occupations. We accuse her of being no country damsel, but a 
city belle metamorphosed for the occasion into an Amaryllis. 
What dire execution these rusticating belles do on the hearts of 
such swains as the one in our picture. Everything they lay their 
delicate hands to, they do with a grace perfectly fascinating. 
They milk in the style of Maria Antoinette at the Petite Trianon, 
they make butter or love with equal grace, ride the fastest horses 
in the most desperate style, break colts and hearts with perfect 
impunity, and then scamper back to the city, regardless of the 
damage they have caused. Yet they often are susceptible, and 
with some of them a manly young farmer has a better prospect of 
success than a city exquisite. Therefore, in bidding our young 
swain in the cart adieu, we advise him to “make hay while the 
sun shines.”” Many a pleasant life connection has resulted from 
such merry country scenes and interviews, and some of the pleas- 
antest associations of after-life grow out of the convivial gather- 
ings about the farmer's homestead, and in the fields and meadows, 
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KING AND THE COBBLER. 


A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XII.—[coytinvep.] 


Zillah hesitated for one moment, and then she sprang forward 
and sank down at the monarch’s feet, with her clasped hands 
raised towards him. 

“ Sire !” she cried, “O, for the love of heaven, release me from 
this place. I cannot love you as a husband, for my heart is 
another’s ; but let me go—let me depart in purity and peace— 
and as my king I will love you always and pray for you with 
every prayer of my heart.” 

“So, so, pretty onc—you look most beautiful now at my feet.” 

“ Answer me, sire! O, answer me, and when you speak— 
remember that God looks down upon us.” 

“I choose not to trouble myself with anything above the carth 
at this present time,” was the king’s cold reply. “ But listen— 
I saw you and loved you, for you were the most beautiful being 
upon whom my eyes had ever rested. I resolved that you should 
be mine and I sent for you, little dreaming that any one would 
dare resist the orders of the king. You know that I have had 
some trouble in obtaining you, but you are here at length, and 
my wish is gratified. Now you may be my wife, and be among 
the happiest of the happy, with every wish cared for and every 
whim, even, regarded ; or you may be my wife and be as miser- 
able as you choose—for my wife you shall be, even though death 
stood by your side, and I had to embrace you both together ! 
Now you have had an answer to all your questions and all your 
prayers.” 

Zillah arose and walked slowly to the seat where she had before 
rested, and with a deep groan she sank down upon it. The king 
gazed at hef a moment in silence, and then he said : 

“Remember—I shall be with you anon, and you must love me. 
The miser shall, unasked, give all his store in noble charity ere I 
give up thee! The doting mother, in’ her own right mind, shall 
give her darling infant to feed the dogs, ere I give one claim of 
mine upon thee away! Thou art mine—mine to share my bed, 
and my love if you will.” 

When Zillah next looked up she was alone. The words she 
had heard rang wildly in her ears, and her heart throbbed pain- 
fully in her bosom. She gazed upon the gaudy tapestry which 
wags still in motion from the king’s touch, and her brain com- 
menced to reel. She remembered how the persecutor had looked 
—how his eyes had gleamed, his teeth grated and his face paled, 
and a faintness gathered about her heart. She walked to the 
open balcony that looked out upon the garden, but she noticed 
not the fragrance of the zephyrs that came up from the thousand 
bursting roses and aromatic shrubs. She went to the fountain 
and bathed her brow in the cool water, for she felt a strange op- 
pression there—a close, confined sensation, accompanied by a 
burning heat. She felt her steps tottering—she knew that her 
strength was leaving her, and she had just time to reach her seat 
once more, when the last spark of consciousness went out, and 
she sank down faint and insensible. 


a CHAPTER XIII. 


A MOST STARTLING INTERVIEW. 


Wuewn Zak Turan and his wife were left alone with their serv- 
ing man, they were in a state of bewilderment for a while, that 
almost shut out the realization of pain. Rudabah first hastened 
to the assistance of her husband, but she found that he had not 
been hurt, only slightly stunned by the blow he had received. As 
soon as they were really capable of calm reflection, Zak Turan 
resolved to hasten away at once and hunt up Kobad. According- 
ly he left his wife and slave in charge of the cave, and made his 
way out, bidding them, ere he left, to keep the inner door fastened 
and not to open it save to those whom they knew to be friends. 

Shortly after the cobbler left the cave the rain began to fall, 
but he noticed it not. He only hastened on as before, for he had 
started at a speed as swift as he could maintain. His first stop- 
ping place was the palace of the satrap Rustem, for he naturally 
concluded that the sage would have stopped with Feridoon. At 
the gate he found a slave sleeping beneath the shelter of an arch, 
and of him he inquired if the astrologer was within. The slave 
said no. 

“ And has Feridoon returned ?” 

“ And are you sure that an old man did not come with him ?”’ 

“Don't know,” returned the slave, rubbing his cyes and 
yawning. 

“ Then will you find out ?” 

“Not now. If you want to inform yourself upon such mat- 
ters you had “better present yourself at some seasonable hour. 
Now go away before we lock you up for disturbing the peace at 
this unseemly time.” 

The cobbler was afraid of the guard of the powerful satrap, 
and he dared not offend him ; yct he resolved to make one more 
trial, for he had an impression that Kobad was there. 

“Hark ye!” he said. “If Feridoon learns not the intelligence 
I have to communicate, his misery for life may be sealed. But I 


would rather the old astrologer should know it first, for hc may 
have some means of helping the matter without alarming the 
youth.” 

“ You are deceiving me ?” 

“Tam not. The young man’s happiness depends upon the 
success of my mission. One whom he loves is in danger.” 

“Do you mean the damsel ?” 

“ Ay; I mean Zillah ; my own child.” 

“Eh? You, you the father of our young master’s love ?” 

“Yes. Iam Zak Turan.” 

“And why didn’t you say so? By my life of lives, had I 
known that, I’d let you pass even though the satrap himself bade 
me not. Hold a moment, and I’ll call a slave to conduct you.” 

As the fellow thus spoke he stepped back into the court, and in 
a few moments he returned with another slave. 

“ Hist! say nothing that I slumbered ; for the rain kept me 
in, and my lids were heavy. They drooped against my express 
wishes.” 

“ Fear not,” returned the cobbler. “I am not prone that way.” 

Zak Turan now followed his new guide, and ere long he 
reached Feridoon’s apartments. Here they found a slave awake, 
and from him they learned that Kobad was there. The cobbler 
at once went to his bedside and awoke him, and then told him all 
that had happened. At first the old man would hardly believe 
it. He rubbed his eyes and seemed to doubt the reality of his 
being awake, but he soon satisfied himself upon this point, and 
then he made Zak Turan tell the story over again. When he 
had heard the startling tale repeated, and had realized it all, he 
leaped from his bed and caught the cobbler by the hand. 

“ You are Zak Turan,” he muttered, half to himself, “ and you 
surely know what has happened.” 

Then he sat down upon a stool, and after reflecting for some 
moments, he added : 

“T sce how it must have been: we were followed. Those eu- 
nuchs are witty men, and they overcame our precautions. But 
hark ye; say nothing yet of this to Feridoon. Did he know it 
he would rush at once to the royal palace, and that must not be, 
for surely some arrow or javelin, or some vengeful spear head 
would find his life. Sit thee down, Zak Turan, for I must pon- 
der upon this. Of course Zillah will be in no immediate danger 
to night, save from the storm, for when she reaches the palace 
she will be wet and cold, and must have rest. Fear not. I will 
ponder well, and you may be assured that my thoughts shall be 
to some purpose.” 

For some time the old astrologer remained with his head bowed 
upon his hands, but at length he started up and commenced to 
pace the room. Once he stopped and clasped his hands together 
vehemently and then walked on again. 

“T must do it,” he muttered to himself. ‘I must do it, or 
all may be lost. I must see him, for no messenger can be sent. 
O, Sohrab, what a villain thou art !” 

He stopped walking as he ceased speaking, and having gazed 
fall into Zak Turan’s face for some moments, he continued : 

“Rest here, my son, and be assured that our sweet child can 
be saved. Yet I would have given much ere I would have had 
such a thing happen. But I have a power greater than the king. 
Let not your heart grieve, for Zillah shall be saved.” 

* * * * * * * 

The king hurried through with his business in the audience 
chamber, and that day there were some judgments rendered that 
had but little of deliberation in their rendering. Before noon he 
had cleared the last case from the docket, and all else that might 
come in before the proper time of closing the divan, he left for 
Kanah to dispose of, for he knew that Kanah not only possessed 
the ability to render judgment, but that most of the people had 
much confidence in him. As soon as this arrangement was made 
the king left the great hall and took his own private way to his 
family apartments. He reached the sumptuous apartment where 
he had left the maiden, but she was not there. He went and 
looked out into the garden, but he could not see her there. He 
was just going to another apartment when one of his female 
slaves entered his presence. 

“ Where is Zillah?” he asked, as the slave stopped and bowed 
low down. 

“‘ She has gone to her bed,” was the slave’s response. 

“Gone to her bed?” iterated the king. ‘“ And did she know 
that I should seek her there ?” 

“ She is sorely afflicted, sire.” 

“ Ay; so I feared she would be. But my presence will soon 
restore her.” 

“ Not so, sire ; for she is bereft of reason at times, and her 
blood lies hot in her veins. After you had gone to audience we 
found her here upon the floor, and when we had conveyed her to 
her couch, we at once sent for your physician, and he says that a 
raging fever is working in her system.” 

“I will see her,” said the king, with something like regret up- 
on his features: and as he spoke he followed the slave out into 
the corridor beyond, and thence to a spacious apartment, within 
which was a bed most richly furnished, 

Upon this bed reposed the form of Zillah. She seemed to 
sleep now, and her breath was quick and heavy. . Upon her 
cheek was a deep hectic flush, and her flesh was hot and parched. 
The king spoke to her, but she did not answer. He laid his hand 
upon her brow but she moved not in recognition of his presence. 

“ Did she rave, said you ?” he asked, turning to the slave whom 
he had met in the other apartment. 

“ Ay, sire, most strangely, though not with such power as 
some. She seemed only as though her mind wandered, and her 


speech was of such a kind as bore no sense nor meaning to us.” 
“ Now, by my life,” cried the monarch, bringing his hands to- 


gether, “she talked the same with me, and I did not think of her 
being lost in mind. And yet, had I reflected, I might have seen 
that her mind was not her own then. But let her be cared for, 
and the physician shall answer for her life with his own. By my 
life, if her breath goes out in death, then all who have to do with 
the medications of her disease shall die with her !” 

Sohrab stooped over and kissed the maiden’s pure white brow, 
and then he turned away from the apartment. He stopped at the 
door, and having once more informed his slaves that their own 
lives should be answerable for the sure recovery of the invalid, 
he went away. When he reached the great chamber of the gar- 
den, where he had first met Zillah, he stopped and gazed out 
upon the flowers that were sending their aromatic breath up so 
sweetly into the palace. He stood leaning against one of the 
marble pillars, and while there he cursed his fate that. the beauti- 
ful object of his love should be thus held from him even after 
he had her within his power. He was just upon the point of 
turning away when a movement of the arras caught his eye, and 
upon looking that way he observed a human figure step from 
behind the heavy hangings into the room. 

This new comer was an old man, bent by age, with a head as 
white as snow from the frost of years, and whose uncut beard 
flowed down to his breast like a sheen of silver. The reader will 
at once recognize Kobad, the astrologer, but the king knew him 
not by sight, though, as we already know, he had often heard of 
him, and that, too, lately, in connection with events of not the 
most pleasing soundo royal ears. 

“Now whom have we here?” uttered the king, part in anger 
and part in surprise—surprised that the intruder should have 
made his way to these private apartments unannounced, and 
angry that he should have been allowed so to do. 

“One who has come to see the king,” answered the old man, 
boldly. 

“ Then you have wandered from your path. The king should 
have been seen an hour ago, in the royal audience chamber.” 

“ But that which I would speak the king alone should hear ; 
and hence have I sought him here.” 

“ And how gained you admittance ?” 

“The same as does your majesty, I suppose. As good fortune 
would have it, I stumbled directly upon the way that led hither.” 

“ But wherefore come ye ?” 

“ Concerning a maiden named Zillah, the child of a poor cob- 
bler, whom some graceless villains did seize last night and bear 
away ; and to your majesty come I now for justice.” 

“ And do ye know who seized the maiden?” asked the king, 
biting his lips. ~ 

“TI only know that they were soldiers, and, if I have been in- 
formed correctly, they wore the uniform of one of the royal 
squadrons. Does the king know anything of this ?” 

There was something so patriarchal in the look, the tone and 
the bearing of the aged man, that Sohrab was constrained to lis- 
ten, and when he would have called for his attendants he felt a 
secret, strange forewarning that he had better not. 

“Do you know that you now speak with the king ?” 

“I know it well.” 

“ Then methinks you speak freely.” 

“So that I may be the better understood. I would know if 
you can tell me of this maiden ?” 

“Suppose I were to tell thee that she is now in my palace ?” 

“ Then I should believe thee.” 

* She is.” 

“T knew it.” 

“Ha! You tamper with me then!” 

“T would hear the truth from thy own lips. But what intent 
have you in this movement? What will you do with the girl?” 

“ She is for my wife.” 

“ But she already loves another, and is beloved in return. You 
will not force her to become the partner of your chamber ?” 

“Look ye!” cried the king, and his face flushed with anger. 
“You are an old man and I have heard thee speak, but I’ll listen 
no more. Depart now in peace, or run the risk of such punish- 
ment as you may deserve. Out, I say!” 

“ Hold a moment, king. I have not come here merely to ban- 
ter you, or to make a bargain of words. I have come to warn 
you ; and let me assure you that you had better wind your body 
round with sackcloth, and bury thy head in dust and ashes, than 
persist in this design upon the maiden of whom we speak. If she 
is now here—” 

“She is here, and here she shall remain!” interrupted the 
king. 

“I know she’s here,” quickly answered Kobad, “and that she 
must remain here for a time, for the brutal treatment she last 
night received has made her sick. But, king of Persia, listen to 
me. Better hadst thou kneel down now and give thy life quiet- 
ly up, than to do the thing thou hast planned, for the moment 
that sees the pure and lovely Zillah seduced to thy foul will, shall 
see this kingdom shake to its very centre! Dost hear me ?” 


At first the king could not answer, for he was strangely moved. 
It was not all anger, nor was it all fear. It was a strange ming- 
ling of emotions that stirred up his feelings, and wonder held a 
prominent place among them. But the idea of kingly dignity 
and power soon came to help him, and clapping his hands quick- 
ly together, he called for his attendants. In a few moments six 
eunuchs entered. They came in bya point close at Kobad’s 
side, and as they bowed in the royal presence the old astrologer 
turned full upon them, and with a lofty wave of the hand, he said : 

“You are not wanted now. Retire, and hold yourselves in 
readiness.” 

The eunuchs immediately turned from the apartment, and 


before the astounded king could call them back they were gone. 
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“ Now, Sohrab, listen to me,” said the strange old man. “I 
have at the present moment come to serve thee, though I will not 
so far speak rank falsehood as to say that for thine own weal I 
care one jot. ’Tis for Zillah that I care, and you shall not 
harm her, nor shall you take her as your wife. She is sick now, 
and cannot be with safety moved, but you shall not harm her.” 


“Now, by the God of my creation!” cried the king, starting 
back, and drawing his sword, “you shall die for this. Never 
before was king so insulted by a hireling slave !” 

“?Tis I that have been insulted by hireling slaves!’ ealmly 
returned the old man, at the same time opening his robe and 
drawing forth a heavy blade. ‘“ Had I known the damsel was 
so sick, I might not have come to-day, but it is well that I am 
here. And now I ask thee once in earnest—wilt thou give the 
fair Zillah up when she has recovered ?” 

“No!” whispered the king, hoarsely and spasmodically. His 
face was of a livid hue, and his hands were clutched till the very 
blood seemed to harden in them. “ By the faith of my fathers, 
I'll have thee killed by inches, and the four quarters of my city 
shall each bear upon its highest tower a quarter of thy rebel 
hody !” 

Kobad moved nearer to the king and gazed steadily and calmly 
in his face, and in a low, meaning tone, while each word seemed 
laden with more than human import, he said : 

“Sohrab, the people of your own kingdom already cry out 
against you, and your sins are not only known, but they are felt 
and suffered. All over Persepolis have flown the tidings of your 
conduct towards this poor girl. True, you are a king, and have 
the right to rule, but you should know how tyrants are looked 
upon, and how the people sometimes use them. You are a 
doomed man if you do not turn from your present course, and 
just so sure as you lay a finger of harm upon Zillah, or force her 
to one concession beyond her full and glad consent, as surely 
shall your death follow it. Ihave read the stars, and even now, 
at noonday, they look down angrily upon thee.” 

“Ha!” uttered the monarch, starting from his entrancement, 
and clenching his hands, as he heard the last words, “ you are 
Kobad, the astrologer of Arabia !” 

“ Ay—king.” 

“ And you are the arch traitor who has already been stirring 
up my people. Well may ye warn me of their vengeance when 
you yourself set them on.” 

“Didst say Z was the arch traitor?” asked Kobad, moving 
nearer to the monarch, and gazing more fixedly in his face. 

The king was upon the point of clapping his hands again, 
when he caught more clearly the expression -of the astrologer’s 
dark hazel eye. There was a strange gleam in that eye, and well 
might any man be moved by it, but upon Sohrab its influence 
was marvellous. He first bent eagerly forward and then he start- 
ed back. Soon there came a bitter, lowering smile curling about 
his eyes, and the king clasped his hands above his brow as though 
a sudden pain had seized him there. 

“Sohrab, look upon me more carefully. Gaze more keenly 
upon me, and see what you find in my face. Js not there something 
in the stars ?” 

‘«—-sh !’”” whispered the king, turning pale as death, and at the 
same time putting forth one hand and feeling the flesh of Ko- 
bad’s arm. ‘ You dare not come here if you are——. But it 
cannot be. Some demoniac skill of thine works upon me thus.” 

“Mayhap it is, Sohrab. But listen now. You know that this 
maiden whom you have forced hither to your palace is beloved by 
another, do you not ?” 

But the king did not answer. He only gazed fixedly into the 
old man’s face. And Kobad continued : 

“You did know that she was beloved by Feridoon. And now 
you would rob the youth of his more than life. King, you have 
seen the youth of the Lion Heart—do ye dream who he is ?” 

“ Ay !—I know !” cried Sohrab. 

“ Ah, then you have read the story in his face. You see in 
him the keen black eye and the noble, lofty brow of his father. 
Now do you know what became of that father ?” 

“The robbers of the desert killed him!” gasped the king. 

“They did not !” whispered Kobad. 

“They did!” whispered the monarch, in reply. 

“Sohrab,” spoke the astrologer, slowly and calmly, ‘“ when 
Kei Khosrou, our beloved king, died in this palace, you resolved 
to be king in his place, and while that royal corse lay exposed 
here to the gaze of the people, you heard that the noble Gushtasp 
was returning to pay his last tribute of love to the remains of his 
beloved monarch. You feared Gushtasp, for you knew that the 
people loved him more than they did yourself. So you sent out 
a party of your slaves to murder him ere he should reach the 
city. Those slaves did their duty too faithfully. They murder- 
ed the noble general, and when they returned you poisoned them 
every one so that your secret might be safe. You stood over the 
cold corse of Gushtasp—you gazed into his noble, generous fea- 
tures, noble yet in death—and you knew that the cruel gash that 
had let his life-blood out, was of your own making! And yet 
you did not repent of your crime, for I saw you then—I saw you 
as you bent over the body of my best friend—” 

“You saw me!” shrieked the king. “Your best friend !” 

“‘ Ay, Sohrab, the noble Gushtasp was my friend, and I wept 
when I saw him dead—and even then I knew that it was you who 
had killed him. Suppose the Lion Heart knew ’t was you who 
killed his father !” 

“Out, monster! devil! sprite! afrite! infernal ghoul! Out, 
I say!” shricked the king, glaring wildly at the old astrologer. 
“You have taken a form from the other world, and now put it on 
to oppose me with. You lie in my face when you say ’twas I who 

Gushtasp.” 


“T do not lie, king. Before God I do most solemnly swear 
that your slaves murdered the noble Gushtasp—that ’t was by 
your orders done, and that he died that you might be king. And 
—listen—” here the old man’s voice sank to a terrible whisper 
—‘there was another whom you meant should die! another 
against whom your hand was raised—and now it was your own 
hand—not the hand of a slave, but you yourself meant to strike 
the blow. Do you remember? Look at me, Sohrab. Do you 
remember ?” 

The king could bear no more. With one wild movement he 
clapped his hands together, and gave one frenzied cry for his 
slaves. 

“ Beware, Sohrab!” spoke Kobad, hurriedly, but distinctly. 
“Let one movement of yours bring a tear to Zillah’s eye, and 
every soul in Persia shall know what I know!” 

He ceased speaking just as the slaves rushed into the apart- 
ment, and as they entered he raised the heavy tapestry and 
disappeared. 

“What ho! here—slaves! dogs! seize that old dotard and 
bind and gag him! Gag him quickly, and let his mouth be 
stopped !” 

The slaves had seen the old man pass out on the instant before, 
and they expected to raise the arras and lay their hands directly 
upon him; but they were mistaken. They sprang around the 
marble pillars and raised the tapestry, but nothing of the man 
they sought was to be found. There were four passages leading 
from the corridor that was bounded by the arras, and into each of 
these passages sprang a slave. 

Ere long the eunuchs returned to the king and reported that 
the old man could not be found. 

“Not find him ?” yelled Sohrab, starting back and gazing into 
the face of the slave that had spoken. 

‘Not in the palace, sire.” 

he{must be here !” 

“He is a genie!” uttered one of the oldest of the cunuchs ; 
“and he has gone off in the air. How could he escape, when 
each passage is guarded at the other end? The slaves there 
know that he has not passed. He may be in this very room 
even now !” 

“Tn here ?” gasped the king, starting as though he had heard 
the call of the death-angel, and at the same time gazing nervously 
about him. “ He is not here !” 

“T meant that he might be here,” returned the eunuch. “ Genii 
can go where they please without being seen, you know, for they 
can change themselves into thin air.” 

The king gazed into the face of his slave, and gradually he 
moved towards him until he could lay his hand upon his arm, 
All this while he was very pale and his step was tottering and 
unsteady. 

“ Bahboul,” the monarch whispered, “ did you see that man ?” 

“Yes, sire—when you called us in before, and he ordered us 
to retire.” 

“ Ay—and did you note his face—his eyes—those deep eyes of 
lustrous hazel ?” 

“Ha!” So the old slave uttered, and his black face began to 
work strangely. 

“ Did you note his face, I say ?” gasped Sohrab. 

“Tdid! Idid! I remember now. O, my master, did I not 
tell thee he was a genic !” 

“TIshe? By my life, Bahboul, if you'll convince me that that 
man was truly a genie, who only assumed that form in which té 
visit earth, I’ll make you happy for the rest of life.” 

“T cannot make sure, sire; but you should know how he 
spoke. Did he speak like one of earth ?” 

The king bowed his head once more, and he was deeply 
troubled. It was a moment to him of perplexing and agoniz- 
ing thought ; but in the end he murmured, in a low, sad, painful 
tone: 

“Leave me, Bahboul, and make search through the palace. 
Start up the guards—all of them—and let not a corner where a 
mouse might hide be missed. Be quick, now—and mind that the 
old man is gagged the moment he is taken. Away.” 

When Sohrab was left alone, he threw himself upon a seat and 
buried his face in his hands. He muttered incoherent sentences 
to himself, and ever and anon he would start up and gaze about 
him as though he had heard some frightful sound. In an hour 
his slaves returned with the intelligence that the old man was not 
to be found. Every place had been searched, but no traces of 
him could be discovered. 

The king once more tried to calm himself, by believing that his 
strange visitor was not a human being. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HOMELESS. 


When Feridoon first heard of the stroke of fate which had 
fallen upon Zillah, he was beside himself with rage and grief, and 
but for the earnest appeals and assurances of the astrologer, he 
would have gone at once to the royal palace and attempted her 
liberation. 

“She shall be saved,” said Kobad, “for though the king has 
her now in his power, yet he will not dare to harm her.” 

“ But such a villain dares anything,” returned Feridoon. “It 
is a trait of cowardly character, that the individual may be some- 
times led by his wicked passions to do that which in another 
would require a vast amount of courage.” 

“ Ay, my son, unless you can work upon the fears powerfully 
enough to restrain them. Now I know that the king would soon- 
er have his good right hand cut off, and his body buried in lep- 


rosy, than do harm to Zillah. I have seen the foul monarch, 
and I have left him with a cue from which he will not depart.” 

“But how ?”’ 

“T know of a most foul murder he once committed—the mur- 
der of a man whom the people most fondly loved—and I told 
him of it; and I told him, too, that if he did harm to Zillah all 
men should know his sins. Be sure he would not have those 
sins known for all the wives earth can give.” 

“ But how long ere I can see my love ?” 

“T cannot tell. She may not recover from her sickness before 
the lapse of a week. But be sure you shall see her, and in health 
and purity.” 

It was difficult for the youth to restrain himself, but when he. 
came at length to see that his interference now might cause Zil- 
lah’s malady to assume a more dangerous phase, he concluded 
to let her remain where she was, and to trust the word of his 
friend. After this he went away, for he had much to?do, and 
Feridoon was left alone. It was now near evening qn the day 
following the visit of Kobad to the royal palace. 

Our hero had been alone only some ten minutes, when Rus- 
tem entered. Of late the satrap had said but little to his protege, 
for he felt somewhat angry at what had passed. The old noble 
came in and sat down, and for some time he regarded the youth 
in silence. At length he said : 

“Feridoon, I have done much for you, and to me you surely 
owe the manhood you now possess.” 

“ T owe you much, my father, and deeply do I feel it,” returned 
the youth, sincerely. 

“Then you should obey me now.” 

“Tn all things reasonable, my father.” 

“‘ Ay, and you should let me be the judge of what is right.” 

“Look ye, noble sir,” spoke Feridoon, promptly and energet- 
ically, “if I am to feel grateful for the manhood you have given 
me, of course it must be because I find joy in exercising the 
powers your gifts have bestowed upon me. But if you are still 
to do my thinking—if you are to judge of what is right for me, 
then what benefit results to me from your favor ?”’ 

“Listen, my son. The king demands that you shall relinquish 
your claim upon the love of the cobbler’s daughter; that you 
shall write to her and say you can love her no more, and that you 
shall also bid her, if she still loves you, to turn all her faith to 
the king ; that she shall be his wife, and be loving and faithful 
unto him.” 

“Did the king make such a demand?” uttered the youth, 
starting up. 

“He did.” 

“ And what said you in return ?” 

“ That I would do his bidding.” 

“ Q—and does Sohrab think us all fools? By my life, I would 
sooner bury my dagger deep within my own heart than prove my- 
self such a villanous coward! But much sooner would I put 
my weapon’s point to his dastard heart—and so you may tell 
him !” 

For a moment there was a flush of anger upon the satrap’s 
cheek, but it soon passed away, and Yn expression of earnest, 
eager imploring took its place. 

“ My son,” he resumed, “ that is not all the king said. He 
also swore most solemnly that if you did not his bidding he 
would take your life!” 

“Take my life? By the laws of Persia and the sacred creed 
of God, he dare not!” 

“ But he can do it quickly. You have opposed his authority 
and killed his servants. Remember, my son, that sixty-nine of 
his soldiers have fallen by your hand, and that, too, while they 
were lawfully obeying their royal mast>r.”” 

“You know how they were obeying and what they were 
obeying.” 

“T know all that, my son, but we must remember that our 
laws know nothing about it. I have read the laws of our nation 
many times, for I have helped administer them during many 
years, and I know that the king, or any other person, has but to 
accuse you, to compass your death. Be sure your life is forfeited 
by our laws. Only look at it, Feridoon. Suppose every man 
could do as you have done, with impunity, simply because he 
judged the mission unjust in which those were engaged whom he 
slew. You see what a state of things would exist.” 

“TI understand you,” answered Feridoon, calmly. “ But I 
have one criterion now, that to me, at least, appears just. I can 
look calmly to heaven and bare my heart to God, that he may 
see all that it contains. I have no sorrow for what I have done, 
save that I mourn for those misguided men who fell beneath my 
arm, and I would suffer much could I bring them back to life.”’ 

“But do you realize, my son, that your death is sure to follow 
this obstinacy? If youdo not as the king has commanded, you 
are sure to die.” 

“Jf,” quickly added the youth, “he can do that thing.” 

“Of course the king can do his will.” 

“Very well. Now here is my answer. Not for all the favors 
kings can bestow, nor in fear of all the penalties they can inflict, 
will I give up one iota of my claim upon the love of Zillah; 
and this is my reason. Every principle of right and justice gives 
her to me, and the will of the king is nothing but black and 
rank wickedness, to the commands of which I will never submit. 
I am in the path of honor and virtue, and I shall stake my life 
for its maintenance. If the king can take it, it is his; but he 
must be a wonderful man if he can take it.” 


[ro BE CoNnTINUED.] 


Men in whom the imagination er aes are apt to turn 
facts into fictions and live in a world of 


their own creation. 
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BALLOU’S 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


the “cutter and duster 
room,” where they are 
first cut into small pieces 
and then thoroughly dust- 
ed. This is summarily 
effected by feeding them 
into a machine which cuts 
them fine and thrashes 
them over rapidly revolv- 
ing cylinders armed with 
spikes, and finally dis- 
gorges them with a rush. 
The dust during the pro- 
cess has an opportunity 
to fall through a screen 
into a box. The cham- 
ber where this operation 
is performed is in an L, 
thirty feet square, which 

rojects from the main 
Puilding towards the riv- 
er, and is not seen in the 
view. It is immediately 
over the boiling and 
bleaching rooms, which 
form the subject of two 
other engravings, and the 
rags fall into the latter of 
their own weight through 
a trap in the floor, as they 
come from the machine. 
We see two of these pow- 
erful cutting and dusting 


ENGINE ROOM. 


PAPER MAKING. 


With the vast improvement in the art and increase of the 
amount of printing in late years, there has been a corresponding 
change in the art of paper making. The slow and laborious old 
hand process is almost forgotten. Those whose memory extends 
back a quarter of a century can recollect that it was then holding 
on against machinery, professing to make paper of a better qual- 
ity though more costly. Machinery at last, as it always does, 
carried the day, and now delivers, forthwith, from the watery 
pulp, paper “ cut and dried,” which the hand process could never 
equal, and at a cost, notwithstanding the increased demand, very 
much less. Nothing can be more to the purpose of making the 
present state of the art well understood, than describing a paper 
mill of the most recent construction, and we have accordingly 
selected the Lawrence ag Company. This is an incorporated 
joint stock company, with a capital of $125,000, having for its 

ident, Hon. J. W. Edmands, and for treasurer, 8. Langley, 

r. Its manufactory is very conveniently situated in Lawrence, 
just below the mouth of the Spicket. ‘It consists of two mills 
connected by a common finishing room, and is driven by water 
from the Lawrence Canal, conveyed across the Spicket in a pen- 
stock. One of our engravings gives a view of the two mills, 
with the Merrimack in the background. The two buildings part- 
ly seen in the foreground on each side, are stock-houses, two 
stories high, and entered from the street on the level of the sec- 
ond story ; that on the nght is fifty feet by forty, and that on the 
left is one hundred feet by forty. Each of these stock-houses is 
connected by a bridge with the attic of the adjacent mill, so that 
the rags are wheeled in without hoisting. e will follow the 
rags into one of these millg,and see what becomes of them. By 
the bridge we directly enter the sorting room, scen in the last of 
our views. Here the bales are opened into convenient bins, and 
several girls are employed in separating the different qualities 
and colors, a work calling into use considerable powers of dis- 
crimination, for here are gathered together the is of that in- 
finite diversity of fabrics which necessity, finery and fashion have 
brought into being for all classes and conditions of the human 
race, at home and abroad. Very various have been the experien- 
ces of these poor ruins before arriving at this common destiny, 
and they may sometimes awaken interesting reflections in the 
sympathetic and imaginative minds of the sorters, but these must 
be for we notice that the work proceeds with 
great dispatch. From the sorting chamber the rags proceed to 
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machines, doing the work 
of many hands under the 
easy supervision of one. 
Descending into the boil- 
ing and bleaching rooms, 


The | 


incumbent mass. This bottom has four chains for connecting it 
with acrane. The false bottom being placed in the tub, it is 
filled with chopped rags, saturated with a lye composed of slack- 
ed lime and caustic soda. The steam is then let on underneath 
the false bottom, and the mass is y ~ stewing for twenty-four 
hours. It is then hoisted out with crane in the shape of a 
huge cheese, weighing about five thousand pounds. Our engrav- 
ing shows one of these cheeses, as it stands on the floor after 
being hoisted out of the tub. The rags thus prepared are car- 
ried back into the main building, one story lower than where the 
entered, into what is called the engine room. This room, whi 
may be seen in our first sketch, contains five engines, three of 
which are called washers and two of them beaters. The rags on 
their arrival from the boiling room are first thrown into a washer. 
Here water is copiously supplied from a large iron t, and 
with the rags is kept rapidly whirling round the elliptic endless 
trough, by means of a cylinder or roll driven at a considerable 
speed. is roll is armed with straight, shear-edged knives, 
arallel to its axis, which act on similarly ground knives inserted 
in a slightly concave bed; each knife is shaped as a wide-spread 
letter V. The rags all having to run the gauntlet between this 
inexorable roll and its bed, are pounded, torn, cut and smashed at 
every revolution, and, of course, soon part with the dirt and color- 
ing matter loosened by the lye. In about four hours they are re- 
duced to a homogeneous pulp, the mechanically separable impu- 
rities having passed off with the surplus water through a fine 
screen, which also revolves, in the part of the trough opposite 
the grinding mill. Chloride of lime is now added for the purpose 
of removing what remains of coloring matter, and the pulp is let 
down into a drainer in the room beneath. This drainer is simply 
a room water-tight from floor to ceiling, and having a perforated 
floor through which the water may escape. Six of them are con- 
tained in the story beneath the engine room. The pulp is allow- 
ed to remain in the drainer about three days. Being then snow- 
white it is taken out and hoisted back into the engine room. 
Here it passes through the beating engine, which frees it from the 
bleaching powder and reduces it to a pulp of the requisite fine- 
ness. The complexion is preserved from any shade by feeding 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE MILL. 


we are met by rather a foggy atmosphere and dimly discern 
cauldrons steaming, stewing and bubbling, which the witches in 
Macbeth would have envied. These cauldrons are three immense 
tubs, eunk nearly to the level of the floor. Each of them has 
fitted to it a false bottom full of holes, and with a standing wood- 
en tube to allow the distribution of the steam through the super- 


CALLENDERING ROOM. 


the pulp at this s only with pure spring water, which is con- 
veyed into the establishment in 4~ for that purpose. This 
operation also requires about four hours, after which the pulp is 
nou to flow down again into the large cisterns from which it 
is pumped by the machine which finally converts it into paper. 
These cisterns, of which there are several, are about ten feet 
in diameter by seven feet in height, and cylindrical in shape. We 
will now descend again, and pass from the lower story of the 
mill, where the strainers and cisterns are, into the long one story 
building stretching towards the river, a length of one hundred and 
thirty feet by thirty feet in breadth. This building is divided 
into two rooms, one of which contains a large Foudrinier machine 
which makes the finest book paper, leaving it upon reels, thor- 
oughly dried, and ready to undergo the finishing process. We 
will now notice the machines in the “callender room.” Here is 
finished all the fine paper that is required to have a very hard and 
smooth surface, as is ail that is made in the mill. The reel, loaded 
with paper, is placed on the strong iron frame of the callender 
machine, represented on the left side of our third engraving. 
The paper is then passed between heavy iron rollers, six of whic 

are placed one above another. The four largest of these rollers 
are made of paper about as hard as iron itself and exceedingly 
smooth. From this it is conveyed to the next machine, for the 
purpose of being cut into sheets. The sheets are then counted 
out into quires, folded once, pressed down in the standing press, 
and then packed in bundles of two reams each. The “ ma- 
chine room,” which is one hundred feet by thirty, is represented 
in our sixth engraving. It contains two machines, one a 62- 
inch cylinder machine, and the other a Foudrinier, of 72 inches. 
The latter delivers the paper cut as well as dried. It is placed 
in the foreground of our sketch. The machine draws the pulp 
from the cistern and mixes it with the right proportion of spring 
water to make the paper of a required thickness. On the op- 
eg side of the machine is a pump which brings the pulp 
nto a reservoir a little elevated above the machine. Part of the 
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, and the film of pulp is taken off 
loud of the belt returna ‘beneath ihe trough just 
of moist paper, t returns j 
mentioned. The water in that trough having still some ion 
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x. pulp is allowed to flow into the vat at the head of the 
a b river and the rest returns to the cistern. To the pulp is ad 
| a stream of pure water to dilute it properly, and the same 
slide that diminishes the pulp increases the water, or the reverse. 
After being well mixed it flows upon a broad plate of brass, 
full of slits hardly wider than a hair. This screen is kept con- 
: stantly jarring, so as to shake the pulp through and separate 
from it any little knots or knobs that may have passed the beat- 
level over a bed of thirty-eight small brass ‘rol and carries 
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DUSTING ROOM. 


of pulp in it, goes where it is again sucked up by the pump to be 
resifted. From the felt roller the moist paper is first taken off 
upon a blanket which carries it forward under other rollers to 
squeeze out the water, and finally between heavy iron rollers, that 
give something of a finish to the upper side. It is then taken by 
another revolving blanket on its upper side, and being carried by 
it upward and in an opposite direction, finally presents its under 
side upward to the action of another pair of large rollers, which 
gives a finish to the other side. It is then received upon another 
revolving blanket, called the dry 
one, and carried by it over and 
under a series of five large copper 
cylinders, heated internally with 
steam admitted through their 
axles. Over these cylinders, from 
which the vapor rises in clouds, 
is placed a large ventilator, for 
the purpose of carrying off the 
moisture. By the time the paper 
has passed these rollers it is quite 
dry. It receives the pressure of 
several heavy rollers not heated, 
and is then wound upon one of 
the reels, three of which are rep- 
resented in the engraving in a 
perpendicular form. While one 
of these recls is receiving the 
dried paper from the heaters, the 
other two are discharging their 
loads through the cutting ma- 
chine, which thus cuts two sheets 
at a clip of its shears. This ma- 
chine will pile up the paper ready 
to be packed for the daily news- 
paper offices at the rate of forty 
square yards per minute, or 57,600 
square yards per day. The boil- 
er room, sketched by our engrav- 
er, contains a boiler thirty. feet 
long by forty-two inches in diam- 
eter, and does the boiling, drying 
and heating for the first mill. 
The other has a similar room 
with two boilers, each twenty six 
feet by forty two inches. hree 
and a half tons of anthracite are 
consumed per day to produce the 
steam. None of this is used for motive power. That is entirely 
furnished by water applied to what is called the “ Parker Wheel,” 
of which there are three to each mill. A very steady power being 
required for the machines, each has its own water wheel, twelve 
inches in diameter. The washing and beating engines of the first 
mill are driven by another wheel of the same sort twenty six inches 
in diameter, and those of the second by one thirty two inches in 
diameter, which exerts a force equal to one hundred and eighty 
horses. These wheels are in some respects similar to the turbine 
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BLEACHING ROOM. 


wheel, but run on a horizontal shaft. Like the turbine wheel, 
they run wholly immersed in water, but they get nearly all the 
power due to the fall without being sunk in a pit, and in fact are 
ag very near the top of the fall. Before we can understand 
2ow so small a wheel so placed can exert so great a power, we 
must notice the immense power which water flowing through a 
tube under a head exerts against any obstacle which would sud- 
denly stop it. This force, which is called the water hammer, 
sometimes knocks things to pieces in a surprising manner, and the 


FOUDRINIER MACHINE. 


strength of the “ Parker Wheel” is something like it. Now if 
we conceive of a tube connecting the water of the penstock with 
the water of the river, the water will flow through it with a veloc- 
ity due to the difference of level. If we stop this current sudden- 
ly, a great force will be exerted to remove the obstruction, and it 
will make no great difference, within thirty five feet of the level 
below, at what point we interpose the obstruction, for the whole 
current in the tube must be stopped at once, wherever we place it. 
If we suppose a wheel to be enclosed in this tube, with perfora- 


BOLLING ROOM. 


tions through it in an oblique direction, so that while it is in rapid 
motion it will allow the water to pass freely, but arrest a great 
portion of it when it stands still, then it cannot, after getting in 
motion, stop without feeling something like the power of the 
water hammer. The “ Parker Wheel” is one of the most felic- 
itous pn of this principle. It is placed just beneath the 
level of the water in the penstock, and the water way below it be- 
ing tight will always be full of water at a height less than thirty- 
five feet. The wheel consists of two strong cast iron dises mount- 
ed on a shaft, and they constitute 
two moveable ends to a fixed cyl- 
inder, through which the water 
must pass to get from the penstock 
to the passage below called the 
draught box. It is admitted by 
the gate to the lower side of this 
cylinder, and divided into two 
equal parts by a wedge shaped 
partition, which throws it spirall 
against the two moveable cn 
of the cylinder. In them it finds 
exits, or tubular openings at r ght 
angles with its course, capablo of 
discharging a small portion of the 
water when the wheel stands still, 
but of such a shape that when the 
dises move about twice as fast 
as the current that rushes against 
them, they scarcely obstruct the 
water way at all; the weight of 
the water pulling down to join the 
river, soon sets the wheel into this 
motion, and then it is not easily 
stopped without shutting down 
the gate. The duplication of the 
wheels, so that the water strikes 
in opposite directions, neutralizes 
the ‘‘throw,” or tendency of the 
wheel to yield to the blow of the 
water in the direction of its axis. 
The admirable mills of the Law- 
rence Company were constructed 
last year under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Joshua Norton, Jr., 
the agent of the company. They 
consume six tons of rags and pro- 
duce four tons of white paper 
day. The selling agents are Messrs. A. & A. Norton, No. 12 
Water Street, Boston, gentlemen well known for their energy, 
business character and punctuality. Mr. Willis G. Eaton, of the 
Lawrence Machine Shop, was the millwright employed upon the 
works we have been describing. The paper making machines were 
constructed by Mr. John L. Seavens, who has recently made an 
arrangement with the the Lawrence Machine Shop, by which he 
is able to avail himself of its unrivalled facilities and vast power 
of production. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM CUMPANTON. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
LINES IMPROMPTU. 
Written recently in one of those obsolete affairs—a Lady's Album. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


~ 


When asked in an album to write, 
I feel much inclined to refuse— 

For what can I strive to indite, 
That may a young lady amuse’ 


Not love—I have no more of that, 
Not romance—my fancy is tame, 
And compliment sounds rather flat— 
Let me therefore write merely my name. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


LOVE AND LIGHTNING. 


BY MILLY C. MONTAIGNE. 


Crasu upon crash, peal upon peal, the echoing thunder rolled 
along, while the flashing lightning played over the antique furni- 
ture and the rich velvet carpets, illumining the room with a wild 
brilliancy the sun-light never gave. 

“ Shall I ring for lights?” asked Eugenia Hatherton of her com- 
p:nions. 

“No, no,” answered Emanuel Delereux, quickly. ‘I love 
te see the lightning dancing its wild jigs, here and there and every- 
where. Look, cousin mine, hasn’t it a wicked, wilful way, and 
yet it is so grand, so startling !”’ 

“T pity poor little Madge. How alarmed she will be!” said 

‘obert Hatherton. 


“You have never seen Madge, have you, Cousin Emanuel ?” 
“<I have not had that pleasure since she was a child,” replied 
Emanuel, in a tone not at all complimentary. 


“ You will love her, I am sure,” said Robert, wickedly. 
“T am equally confident that I shall not.” 
“ But you cannot help yourself.” 


“There you are mistaken, sir. I know more of Mademoiselle 
Madge than you suppose. We are acknowledged enemies. She 
hates me as much as I hate her,”’ (just then there was a terrible 
peal of thunder), “and that is not a little, I assure you.” 


“How it thunders!” exclaimed Eugenia. ‘“ Madge will be 
frightened half out of her wits. She is dreadfully afraid of light- 
ning. I wish the carriage would come.” 


“She always was something of a coward, I believe,” said 
Emanuel, scornfully. 

“ Ah! cousin, I know why you dislike Madge so; because she 
stepped between you and a fortune. It is no wonder that you 
hate the little vixen.” 


Emanuel sprang to his feet. 


“That has nothing to do with it, Master Robert. My uncle 


had a right to leave his property to whom he pleased. I hate her 
because I hate her, and there is the end of it !”’ 

He threw himself into a luxurious] y-cushioned chair, and looked 
out into the gathering night. 


A roll of carriage wheels was mingled with the next peal of 
thunder. Robert hastened to the hall-door, but Madge uncere- 
moniously ran past him into the parlor, and he quickly followed. 

“Eugenia, Eugenia, I have the brightest thought!” cried merry 
Madge, not discovering in the gloom the presence of a stranger. 
““ Why is love like lightning? Can you guess, ma chere ?” 

A flash of electricity illumined the apartment, and by its glare, 


Robert saw Emanuel’s eyes fastened with ill-concealed dislike upon 


the handsome face of Madge. 

“ Judging from present observation,” said Robert, with teasing 
sarcasm, “‘ because it makes people senseless.” 

“Why, Robert!” exclaimed Eugenia. “Tell me, why are you 
like lightning ?”’ 

“T really cannot say, my sweet sister ; pleage enlighten me.” 


“ Because you shock me! Now let us guess Madge’s riddle. 
Perhaps it is because it often proves fatal,” suggested the roman- 
tic little Eugenia. 

“QO, nonsense !” returned sensible Robert. ‘‘ Did any one ever 
die for love? Rather because it is attracted by the metal.” 

“No, indeed, Master Robert !” cried Madge, with a toss of her 
ringlets. “I wouldn’t perpetrate such a shocking thing as that.” 

“ Well, love and lightning are both too much for me, I confess 
it,” replied Robert, with an air of desperation. “I am a good 
boy, and never play with edged tools. We give it up, Madge, 
per necessitate.” 

“Youdo? Then I must tell you. Love is like lightning, 
because it will go where it is sent. Don’t you believe it, Robert? 
This struck me so vividly, as I was driving home, that I was not 
half as much afraid as usual.” 

“ What! afraid of love ?” 

“No; of the lightning I mean, of course.” 

“You wont fear Cupid until Cousin Emanuel comes, I sup- 

“Cousin Emanuel!” cried Madge, ironically. 
care for Cousin Emanuel ?” 

“Perhaps you will care for him one of these days,” said the 
vexatious Robert. 

“Never! I hated him when he was a boy; he was the ogre of 
my childhood, and although I have not seen him in ever-so-‘many 
. years, what I have heard does not lead me to change my opinion.” 

“Indeed! Permit me, by this favoring streak of lightning, to 
present to you the gentleman you so much admire,” said Robert, 
triumphantly, leading Madge to the great chair in which Emanuel 
was ensconced. 


“ What do I 


Madge’s wicked eyes darted an annihilating glance at Robert, 
but he only laughed and ran from the room. She recovered her 
self-possession ina moment. Emanuel arose, and said, co!dly : 


“T am happy to see you returned safely, Miss Morton. The 
storm has been quite severe.” . 

“Yes, very. Did you arrive at Elmwood before it reached 
here ?” 

“T was fortunate enough to do so; as I was on horseback, it 
was a matter of some consequence.” 

This colloquy had been quite in the dark, but another brilliant 
flash of lightning revealed to them cach other’s haughty features. 

“ Eugenia, do ring for lights,” cried Madge. ‘“ What a droll 
fancy to sit here in the dark.” 

“Tt was Cousin Emanuel’s notion.” 

“ Of course!” muttered Madge, sotto voce, with a curl of her lip. 

“Tt is of no consequence,” said Emanuel, dryly, “do have some 
lights ;” and lights were brought ; but Miss Madge immediately 
left the room, and went up stairs to remove her bonnet. Some 
minutes passed, and she did not return. Robert soon entered. 

“ Where is Madge ?” asked Eugenia. 

“O you wont see her again, this evening. She is poring over 
a new novel she brought with her from town, and she says she 
means to finish it before she goes to sleep.” 

“Do you want the lights, Cousin Eugenia?” asked Emanuel. 

“No, quite the contrary.” 

Emanuel very calmly placed the silver extinguishers over the 
wicks, and re-seated himself by the window. He was glad Madge 
remained up stairs, and wished she would stay there during all 
his visit, of course he did. 

Madge Morton was seated in the library, and her thoughts, 
which were not at all upon her book, ran this wise: “What a 


pity such a handsome face and figure should have been thrown 


away upon such a haughty, selfish fellow as Emanuel Delereux ! 
I do believe he hates me because his Uncle Morton left his prop- 
erty to me when I had no right to it. Yes I did have a right to 


it; I was his darling, I loved him as much as I could have loved 
a father, the dear old gentleman! and Emanuel is a false-hearted, 
ugly man. I wish he had remained at home. But I suppose 


Uncle Hatherton, and Robert, and Eugenia are glad to see him. 


Well, I wont trouble him, that’s certain ;’’ and Madge resolutely 
turned to her book. 


The story was about the village, and all the young folks of the 
family knew it, that Madge had been thrown upon the charity of 


old Mr, Morton, when she was an infant, by a poor, desolate 


woman, one stormy niglit. The old gentleman drove the woman 


from his door, but permitted her to leave the child, whom he 
decided to adopt, as his only child, his son, by an act of disobe- 
dience, had forfeited his right to his father’s wealth and care. 
The woman died at the village inn the following day, and was 


buried in the village graveyard. Some one caused a stone to be 
placed at the head of her grave, which bore only the name “ Mar- 
garet,” and as Mr. Morton called the infant child Maggie or 


Madge, it was supposed that the deserted woman was her mother. 
As Madge grew up, she was considered as an interloper by the 
aristocratic connections of Mr. Morton, especially by the family of 
his youngest sister, Mrs. Delereux, the mother of Emanuel. 


Madge had a high, quick temper, and therefore could not endure 


the artful taunts which the proud boy threw at her concerning her 


obscure origin. They only met when the Delereux family came 
to visit Mr. Morton at Elmwood, and Madge always dreaded their 
arrival. Emanuel frequently reminded her that she had no right 
to the name of Morton, but was suffered to bear it only because 
his uncle loved her. Poor little Maggie fought bravely while he 


was present ; but when she was left alone, wept very bitter tears, 


and wondered if she had any name at all, and if so, longed to 
know it. 

Mr. Morton had often hinted that Emanuel was to be his heir, 
but by degrees his heart so wound around little Madge, she was 
such a good child, so ready to do a favor, so devoted, that the old 


gentleman did what Mrs. Delereux called a very stupid thing, he 
left all his wealth, including the beautiful estate of Elmwood, to 
little Madge. His eldest brother-in-law, Mr. Hatherton, was 
invited to remove to Elmwood, and superintend both the educa- 
tion and the affairs of the young heiress until she was suitably 
married. This marriage was also provided for by the provident 
Mr. Morton. At his death, he gave a sealed letter to Madge, 
which she was to open on her eighteenth birthday, and which 
would reveal to her the name of the happy gentleman he wished 
to be her husband. 

Madge’s birthday was always reckoned the day upon which 
she was left at the hall, the first of May, and the morrow would 
bring the seventeenth May-day she had seen at Elmwood. Mr. 
Hatherton had very gladly left his city house to reside at the old 
family mansion, upon the death of his brother-in-law, for it was 
the finest place in the country, and a favorite resort of all the con- 
nections. Emanuel had just returned from a tour through Europe, 
and had hastened to pay his respects, as in duty bound, to his 
Uncle Hatherton. He would have fancied the visit right well, 
had not “that odious, black-eyed Madge” haunted his remem- 
brance like an ugly fairy. He was a clever fellow too, there is no 
denying it, Miss Madge to the contrary; proud as Lucifer, it is 
true, but generous and willing to confess himself in error if con- 
vinced he was at fault. 

The May morning broke radiantly beautiful. The young folks 
from the hall were the last to appear upon the village green, where 
all the “ best society ” not only witnessed, but shared the eports 
of the more rural population. By universal acclamation, Madge 
Morton had been chosen May-queen. No one could better have 


graced the rosy crown and gilded sccptre. She trod the fragrant 
lawn like a very princess, and received the salutations of her 


courtiers with a native dignity which caused her maids of honor 
for the moment to fancy her a queen indeed. Every knee had 
bent in the royal presence but that of Emanuel Delereux. He 
leaned against an old elm tree, with his arms folded, and his eyes 
drinking in the sweet poetry of the scene. For the first time in 
his life, it struck him that Madge was wonderfully beautiful. How 
his friend Kenneth, the artist, would admire her! What exquisite 
grace! what a tiny, lily-white hand!—he sprang forward, knelt, 
as others had done, on the mossy footstool, and raised that pretty 
hand to his lips. Madge’s black, lustrous eyes met his, they both 
smiled, then he turned away abruptly, and joined Eugenia. 

The hour arrived for Madge to select a companion to share her 
honors; all the company ranged themselves in double circles 
around the charming queen, eager to hear the name her bird-like 
voice should syllable. She had fully intended to choose Edward 
Raleigh, one of her most devoted admirers, and whose name she 
fancied to be the one concealed in Mr. Morton’s letter, which she 
was to open one year from that day. Robert hoped she would 
select him, but she did not in the least design conferring such a 
compliment. 

Madge had resolved to choose Edward, but thought it would 
be proper graciously to glance around the circle, as if not fully 
decided ; so her beautiful, bright eyes roamed along the ranks of 
grace and manhood—they met those of Delereux. His lips were 
parted, his hair thrown back carelessly from his proud brow. 
Madge’s eyes paused to admire ; it was an irresistible impulse— 
should she choose him? No! he might scorn her choice. She 
looked again ; there was something cloquent in his eyes—“‘ Eman- 
uel Delereux !’’ she pronounced clearly. 

Emanuel gracefully advanced, knelt to receive the twin crown 
which Madge, trembling, placed upon his head; then taking it 
himself, kissed it, as the custom was, and attached it to his left 
shoulder. Immediately the musicians, in the little gallery erected 
for them, struck up a lively air; Emanuel drew Madge’s arm 
through his own, and led her to the dance. In a few minutes the 
lawn was covered by merry dancers, glad voices filled the air, and 
every one seemed very happy, excepting Edward Raleigh. He 
leaned thoughtfully against the elm-tree, and wished, as Madgo 
had done the evening previous, that Emanuel Delereux had been 
drowned in the Black Sea, or some sea, that he might not have 
re-crossed the Atlantic. 

In the afternoon, the sky became suddenly clouded ; the girls 
searched for their bonnets and baskets, and the young gentlemen 


ran in every direction, endeavoring to make themselves useful, 
The thunder growled among the hills, the big drops began to fall, 


and every one laughingly hastened to the nearest homes. 


A few loyal followers gathered about the May-queen. Her face 
was bright with smiles, as she merrily returned the gay jests of 
her courtiers. Emanuel folded the shawl carefully around her 


little Hebe form, and as the rain fell faster, drew her under a tall 
tree, whose shadowing branches somewhat protected them. 
“Do not go there,” cried Edward Raleigh. “It is dangerous 


to stand beneath a tree in a thunder-shower.” 

Madge looked up inquiringly. 

“«It will go only where it is sent,” said Emanuel, with a smile, 
as a blaze of lightning illumined the blackened sky. 

Madge blushed her recognition of his quotation, and Edward 


insisted upon their endeavoring to reach the village. So they 


started off on a gay race, Madge’s little hand firmly but carefully 
held in the close grasp of Emanuel; while Edward urged them 
with hurried sentences—‘“‘ How near that was! For Heaven’s 
sake, make haste !”” 


They reached a shelter, and looked back across the wide lawn 
they had just traversed. A flash of lightning, intensely bright, 


was accompanied by an instantaneous burst of thunder. It cleft 
the proud tree beneath which, a few moments previous, they had 
been standing. Madge grasped Emanuel’s hand; he folded her 
suddenly to his heart, and as quickly released her. ‘ Thank 
Heaven !” he murmured, earnestly, and his face remained pale as 


death. 
The storm sped on to other happy May-queens, blighting the 


newly gathered flowers, and driving the youth from their sports, 
leaving the village around Elmwood bathed in that peculiar beauty 
which is the gift of a summer shower. The old hall was gor- 
geously illumined that night. It was the birth-night festival of 
merry little Madge. The May-queen robes had been laid aside, 
and others more beautiful and costly donned. There was a pecu- 
liar, touching shadow over Madge’s beauty that evening, from the 
deep emotion excited by the incident of the storm. How near to 
death she had been! It softened the tone of her gay laughter. 

Again and again Emanuel led her to the dance; he walked with 
her through the dreamy avenues, and conversed in floral language 
in the conservatory. Sometimes Madge left him for awhile, when 
others claimed her hand in a gay quadrille, or implored the favor 
of her company in a stroll through the mystic groves, or a sail 
upon the artificial pond at the foot of the lawn ; but Emanuel, by 
some chance, would again meet her, and again their eyes would 
talk in spite of them, just the reverse of what their lips had oft- 
times said. 

Still Madge was very gracious to Edward Raleigh, the old-time 
favorite of the kind friend she had called father, whose tall white 
tombstone, from a grove of weeping willows, overlooked the sil- 
very pond. She quite fancied the thought of proving her devo- 
tion to her father by marrying one whom she really did not love. 
Two o’clock sounded, the old hall was silent, the wax-lights had 
died in their sockets, the lamps in the grove were extinguished, 
the moon itself had set. All was silence and darkness. Madge 
dreamed happy dreams; some flowers which Emanuel gave her 
were resting beneath her head. 

Young Delereux was the only one awake in all the house. He 
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could not sleep. That vixen Madge haunted his pillow. He had 
not carried out his intention of perfect indifference to Miss Madge 
from sunrise to sunset. He never dreamed, when he used to tease 
her so, that she would grow up so beautiful. Then, too, she was 
so intelligent, so entertaining, she was a treasure, a diamond of 
unsurpassed lustre. 

“Love her?” soliloquized Emanuel. ‘“ Robert said right. 
One cannot do otherwise. I wont, though, I declare! Where is 
all my pride, my prejudice, my dislike? And she never would 
love me; she has hated me from her cradle. I’ve seen her lip 
curl twenty times to day ;”’ and he turned over on his pillow, and 
with these comforting thoughts fell asleep. 

Happily sped the merry month of May at Elmwood Hall. 
There were fetes, and boating-partics, and horse-back rides, and 
long walks in the moonlight, and everything delightful. Not- 
withstanding the “ May-day flirtation,” as Robert styled it, Madge 
had determined not to admire Emanuel one iota more than was 
positively necessary ; but she was obliged to confess he managed 
his high-mettled steed superbly, and handlicd an oar as no one else 
could. In return, he complimented Madge upon her horseman- 
ship, and declared he had never seen a lady row half so gracefully. 
Emanuel had an excellent voice, so rich, so deep; Madge some- 
times forgot to sing her part of the duet, while listening to it. 

May flew by, and but a week remained of Emanuel’s visit. He 
had long since ceased to struggle against his love for Madge; he 
believed what she had said that first evening in the dark, that love 
would go where it was sent. But he would not obey its dictates. 

The days wore away; Madge grew restless. She counted the 
hours—the last one came, and Emanuel bade them farewell. His 
check was very pale, his hand trembled, his bright eyes glowed 
with love and pride, his heart beat tumultuously, but he said, calmly: 


“Good-by, Madge. You must visit the ‘Oaks’ some day, with 


Robert and Eugenia.” 

“« Good-by,” replied Madge, coldly. 

He mounted his horse, and rode away. He thought he was 
injuring only himself. He had watched for one little token that 
Madge loved him, but found none. 

“ Tt is well,” he said, “ for it would only render her as unhappy 


as myself,” so he stoically rode on. 

Mrs. Delereux received him joyfully, wondered why he looked 
so pale, and said that Elmwood did not agree with him. 

“ That’s a fact !”’ responded Emanuel, heartily. 

The summer rolled by, and young Delereux was soon engulfed 
in a round of gayety. Robert Hatherton wrote that Raleigh had 
renewed his visits with increased effect, since the captivating 


Emanuel had vacated the field, and he supposed Madge would 
finally conclude he was a proper suitor, and so properly reward 
him ; but he did not believe she loved him a straw. 


“The truth is,”” wrote Robert, “our little Madge is not half 
aware of her power. She will set the city crazy. We are very 
glad she is going to pay a visit to some town friends, ere she 


speaks to Edward the irrevocable yes.” 


Emanuel was surprised, delighted, alarmed, bewildered all at 
once. The “ Oaks,” his father’s place, was but a mile from the 
city Mudge was to visit, and all the amusements of Mrs. Delereux, 
of course, lay within the charmed circle of the town. Emanuel 


was glad to hear that Madge was coming, because he had some 
misgivings about the proper state of his heart. He was a man of 


honor, and scorned doing a dishonorable deed. He had half- 
promised his mother to offer his hand and fortune to Miss Julia 
Levrette, a charming heiress ; but he still feared he had not quite 
conquered his former, only passion, and he would not act the 
mockery of bestowing a heart not his to give. 


Madge arrived ; such an heiress, such a beauty! The leader of 
the ton immediately gave a party in her honor, Mrs. Delereux 


had called on her brother’s ward, but had merely the opportunity of" 


leaving her card, as Miss Morton was not athome. She now 
eagerly watched every arrival, as she stood near the mirrors in 
Mrs. Stanhope’s parlors, and suddenly touched Emanuel’s arm. 


“ Who is that superb creature? my son, do look this way.” 
Emanuel carelessly glanced towards the door. 


“Tt is Miss Morton, mother.” 

“Is it possible! Who would have thought little Madge Mor- 
ton would make such a princess-like girl! What a pity so much 
beauty and such a fortune should be wasted! for, of course, no 


eligible man will think of marrying Madge—nobody knows what. 
Be attentive to her, Emanuel, that is proper; she is your uncle’s 
ward; but do not lose your heart, or forget Miss Levrette.” 

Emannel smilingly left his sage mother, but sought neither of 
the young ladies referred to. He jealously watched Madge, as 
admirers thronged around her. There was no constraint, no tim- 
idity, but a native grace, an intelligent ease, that captivated young 
and old. Madge fancied Mr. Delereux intended to decline an 
acquaintance, but not so. For a moment she was comparatively 
alone. He quickly approached her; his eyes beamed joyfully, 
his voice trembled as he said : 

“I am happy to see you, Madge, if I may still call you so.” 

“Why not? we are old friends,” she answered, with an air that 
signified a great deal or nothing, Emanuel could not tell which; 
then taking his offered arm, she strolled with him to the beauti- 
ful conservatory, whose rich fragrance lured the guests to its 
delightful precincts. 

“Do you remember, Madge, what pretty things we said through 
flowers in the conservatory at Elmwood, that May-day ?” 

“Did we?” said Madge. 

“Yes; and what delightful walks and rides we used to have; 
and do you remember when the lightning strack the tree ?” 

Madge looked up with flashing eyes and flushed cheek. 

“Yes, Emanuel, I remember!” she said, almost fiercely, and 
hurried away. 


He leaned against a marble vase, stunned almost, he knew not 
why. He could not decipher the meaning of her words or her 
manner. Was it her old dislike returned doubly strong, now that 
so many smiles fell upon her? All his pride came to his aid. A 
smile wreathed his lip, his haughty form was drawn to its full 
height, and he moved again among the guests, the noblest there. 

Weeks passed. Madge saw Emanuel frequently ; he was atten- 
tive, kind, polite, all that was necessary, but was every day colder 
and colder towards her. As Emanuel grew more reserved, she 
became gayer. Her southern blood danced in her veins, crimson- 
ing her cheeks, and flashing like lightning in her black sparkling 
eyes. She electrified every one but Emanuel ; he became adamant. 

One day, Madge announced her intention of returning home. 

“Not already ?” said Mrs. Delereux, who was present. 

“ Yes, to morrow.” 

“ Are you surfeited with flattery? Come, tell us how many 
offers have you had?” 

“ Twenty.” 

“What! twenty? Then you are engaged, I am sure. You 
could not have summoned courage to say no twenty times !” 

“ But I did summon courage ; I am not engaged.” 

Emanuel stood as though he were a statue. Perhaps he did 
not hear all this nonsense. 

“ Ah! I see; you have a lover up at Elmwood.” 

Madge smiled. Mrs. Delereux had all a woman’s curiosity. 

“Then you mean to marry him ?” 

Perhaps so.” 

“Do you love him?” asked Mrs. Delereux, with surprise. 

“ Not particularly; but I suppose he is as amiable as most men.” 

Emanuel started ; his eye met Madge’s; a faint smile passed 
over his features, and he abriaptly left the room. 

Madge kept her word. Three days later found her at Elm- 


wood, and right joyful was the welcome she received. 


“T am so glad to get home. What an age it seems!” she cried, 
throwing her arms around Eugenia’s neck and bursting into some 
very girlish tears. 

One morning in April, Madge was sitting in the library, think- 
ing very desperately. “No, I wont love him! Selfish fellow! 
Why should I waste a thought upon Emanuel Delereux? Did 
he really love me, he would, at least, have spoken, if we must 
never meet again. Now, should he die at my feet, I will be cold 
as ice. How handsome he is!” she said, continuing her reverie. 
“There was not another equal to him. Miss Levrette, that they 


say he will marry, is a splendid girl. I wonder if he loves her? 
Of course, I shall marry the one that father’s note says, that is, 


if he ever offers himself; but I am quite sure it is Edward, for he 
never liked any other boys.” 

There was a clatter of horse’s hoofs on the avenue, then some 
one entered the great hall, and asked of a servant : 

“Is my uncle at home ?” 


“No, sir.” 
“Robert? Eugenia?” 


“No, sir; they have all driven to Mr. Compton’s.” 

There was a quick step on the stairs ; the library door opened ; 
Emanuel Delereux entered. Madge started to her feet. For a 
moment they met each other’s gaze in silence. Then Emanuel 


crossed the floor with uneven steps, and caught her hand. 
“ Madge, do you love me?” 


She turned very pale, there was such an intensity in his voice. 
A cloud gathered in the sky, and threw a black shadow in the 
room. He grasped her other hand. - 

“Madge, tell me, do you love me ?” 

“ Why ask, Emanuel ?” 

“ Because I must know; you must tell me. Madge, I am 


dying, all for love of you.” His whole frame trembled. 


“Ts it possible that your pride permits you to say this?” A 
distant peal of thunder echoed along the heavens, as she spoke. 

“I know Iam proud, Madge, I do not deny it. I have not 
wished to love you, I have fought against it; I have vowed to 


hate you; I have tried to love others, but all in vain. Now, I 
cast my life in your hands, Madge, Let me give you a name 
which I shall be proud to have you bear.” 


“ Your father might disinherit you, Emanuel.” 

“TI care not; that would not kill me. Madge, you love mc; I 
know you do; you must! Do you not remember? Love is like 
lightning ; it will go where it is sent. Listen, Madge!” 

A fierce thunder-storm had arisen, The sky was entirely over- 
clouded now. The lightning played amid the forest, here, there, 
everywhere, as it had done not quite a year before, when Eman- 
uel came to Elmwood. 

It is terrible !” said Madge, huskily. 

“ Yes, terrible!” echoed Emanuel, his eyes glaring wildly on her. 

The thunder pealed along ; then a crash, a snap. The gloom 
increased ; the lightning became more vivid, more terrifying. 
Madge grew paler. Emanuel wound his arm around her. 

“Do not fear, Madge ; it will only go where it is sent,” he 
said, smiling faintly. ‘‘ Madge, I have forgotten all my pride; I 
am selfish no longer. Madge, will you be my wife?” 

She freed herself from his embrace, and gazed steadfastly upon 
his pale, quivering features. 

“Emanuel, I too am proud ; you know it. Neverwill I become 
your wife, until my history is fully learned. Even then, much 
depends upon the note my father left me. He himself selected a 
husband for me ; that letter will reveal his name, and also, I hope, 
the one which I am entitled to bear. It is my only chance for 
ever learning it.” 

A moment Emanuel gazed upon her mournfully. 

“ You are a noble girl, Madge ; but you shall not sacrifice your- 
self to a foolish pride. Mine is annihilated, yours shall be so 
also ; it shall not separate us.” Again he caught her hand, and 


pressed it passionately to his lips. She sprang from him, and left 
the room ; but as she crossed the hall, the house trembled, the 
lightning had strnck the library wing. Then, for a moment, all 
was still, and again the storm rolled on. 

Terrified, breathless, Madge hastened back to the room she had 
just left. The floor was covered with splinters; Emanuel lay 
stretched upon it. His eyes once more methers. He whispered : 

** Do you love me, Madye?” 

“O!” she groaned, “Ido,I do! Only you, dearest, only you!” 
and bending down she wreathed his head in her white arms, and 
kissed his pale forehead again and again. He smiled, and murmured : 

“Do not let me die now—water !” 

She flew for help ; water was brought; he had fainted. They 
dashed on pailful after pailful, but he lay cold, inanimate. Car- 
riage wheels rolled up to the door; it was the gig of the family 
physician, who sought a shelter from the storm. Never was he 
more needed. Every exertion was made, and at length Emanuel 
was restored to consciousness. He reached his hand out to 
Madge ; she caught it, and kissed it fervently. ‘“ Emanuel !”— 
“Madge !” was all that cither could say. 

It was a wonderful providence. The lightning had struck a 
wing of the house, passed lightly over Emanuel’s body as he leaned 
against the window frame, ripped the sole from his boot, run 
across the floor and descended a beam leading to the ground, with- 
out igniting a spark. 

In a few days, young Delereux had entirely recovered from the 
shock, and was a walking miracle to his friends, who had, at first, 
suppose! it impossible for him to recover. He now eagerly 
awaited the first of May, when Madge might unseal her father’s 
bequest. 


The morning came. They were seated at the library table. 
Madge broke the wax, and read : 


“ Emanuel Delereux, my dearest child, is the man I would wish 
og to marry. Although I know him as a proud, wilful boy, he 
as the germ of much good within him. He will make a noble, 
honorable man, a truthful, devoted husband. Yours always, my 
darling. EMANUEL Morton.” 


Smiles illumined both their countenances as they read the first 
few words, and Emanuel clasped Madge’s hand still tighter; but 
as they finished the short letter, Madge turned away and wept. 
It was such a disappointment! She had been almost certain that 
this note would reveal the mystery of her parentage, but there was 
not one syllable, not one. She leaned her head against the lat- 
tice, unmindful even of Emanuel’s caresses. 

“Madge, it can make no difference in my love, surely not in 
yours, dearest 

But she still shook her head. She had declared she would not 
marry Emanuel under the present circumstances ; she would not 
incur the scorn of his proud mother. O! she had so hoped that 
letter would be a history to her. She was glad that Emanuel’s 
was the name written there ; but, folding her arms closely around 


his neck, as on the day when the lightning stunned him, she 


moaned wretchedly : “ Farewell, farewell !” 

Emanuel threw aside her entwining arms, and hastily paced the 
room. He was driven almost todespair. His eyes wildly scanned 
the very walls for succor. Suddenly he approached the broken 
wainscoting, where the lightning had shivered a stout panel. 


“ Madge, what is this ?” he cried, as he carefully removed the 
broken panel, and discovered a secret closet in the wall. It was 


filled with old time-worn papers. They unrolled paper after paper, 
and the very last was addressed to “Miss Maggie Morton.” 
Emanuel pressed her to his heart, and kissed her blanched cheek 
ere they ventured to read. It ran thus: 

“I do not think it necessary, Maggie dear, to write what will 
follow. So unnecessary do I deem it, that I shall conceal it in a 
secret closet, which none of you know, and if it becomes a mat- 
ter of very great interest to you, I trust that a kind Providence 
will guide you to its hiding-place. Forgive this whim of a proud 
old man. Pride has been the bane of our family; I know it. 
Perhaps you have suffered from this pride of mine, poor child ; 
bat if Emanuel, or any other lover, has allowed his pride to over- 
rule his love, he is not worthy of my jewel. Yes, you are mine, 
Madge, my own grandchild. As all the world knows, my only 
son left his home very abruptly. The occasion of such leave- 
taking was this. He wished to marry a young girl, who, though 
of very respectable parentage, was far below him in station, and, 
as I supposed, or rather took it for granted, she was inferior to 
him in intellect also. I was mistaken, but that matters nothing 
for my story. He loved her, nrarried her, and renounced his 
family forever. They suffered much from poverty, how should it 
be otherwise? My poor son had never been accustomed to toil. 
He soon died, worn out by care and want. His sorrow-stricken 
wife brought you to me, their only child, with the story of his sad 
death. I drove her from my presence, but vowed to do all for 
you that I should have done for my dead son. Yet still I could 
not endure the thought of confessing you to be his child and her 
child ; therefore, I did not publicly recognize you as such, think- 
ing it could do no harm, and it would have wonderfully hurt my 
pride, for I never claimed him as my son after that marriage. 
God forgive me! Now farewell, Madge, my own grandchild ; 
may you he happy. E. M.” 

Emanuel clasped her again and again to his joyous heart. Her 
tears were all of surprise, delight, gladness. What a fortunate 
stroke of lightning had that been which cleft the old wainscot! 

“Madge,” cried Emanuel, “do you remember the wise little 
riddle which were the first words I heard you utter one year ago 
last night? Have we not reason, darling, to thank God, that both 
love and lightning go where they are sent ?”’ 

Madge was kissing the treasured manuscript, but glanced up 
affectionately at the broken wainscot. 

“Now, Madge, one month from to-day you will become mine 
forever; do you say yes?” 

June saw Madge a happy bride—never was there a happier. 
Sometimes, during a thunder-shower, when Emanuel clasps his 
strong arm more tenderly around her frail form, Madge whispers : 


“ What wonderful things are love and lightning !” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
1 HAVE WAITED FOR THY COMING. 


BY ALBERT 0. CLOUGH. 


I have waited for thy coming 
Till the stars have paled away, 

And my sad and weary vigils 
Ushered in the dawning day. 

Suns and moons have come and vanished, 
Years of pain and sorrow flown, 

Yet my heart beats still unchanging 


Through its depths, as, lowly kneeling, 
Memory’s wand recalls the past. 


I can see a cottage standing 
Near a quiet little glen, 
Where no words but love's own voicings 
Ever broke the stillness then. 
And blue eyes that ever kindled, 
As my eager steps drew near, 
With a wealth of love-light dancing 
In their liquid depth so clear. 
And it bore no outward seeming. 
Not within the heart depths beaming, 
For each trusting glance was teeming 
With the sunlight of the soul. 


And a voice of magic sweetness, 
Like the melody of spring, 
When within the waking forests 
Merry notes are clustering, 
Still I seem to hear, as sad thoughts 
To the wandering moments soar, 
Cleave the swelling years, and bear me 
To the sunny days of yore.” 
Yet for me *tis hushed forever. 
And that love-light now gleams never 
For the weeping heart, that ever 
Craves forgiveness for thy wrong. 


Shall my heart know not but unrest’ 
Life's sweet spring time end in gloom? 
Every hope spring up to perish? 
Earth be e’er a living tomb? 
Shall night bring me naught but weeping, 
And the morning naught but pain? 
Shall I never, tell me, never 
Know one happy hour again’ 
One sweet word from thee would cheer me— 
And if love would bring thee near me, 
Fortune's frowns nor fate should tear me 
From thy dear smiles never more. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE PLAYERS IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY FREDERICK STANHOPE. 


Durie the early days of the drama in the new El Dorado, 
some of the shifts to which managers were forced through small 
companies and great paucity of wardrobe, were really quite 
laughable. ‘To conduct a theatre with any prospect of success 
with the scanty material at hand required all the genius of a Bar- 
num, combined with an amount of patience and ready wit which 
rarely falls to the lot of common mortals. 

Ned B——, who has within a year been brought rather conspic- 
uously before the public in connection with an affray on the Isth- 
mus, where he espoused the cause of a young and celebrated 
actress, against her husband, was at this time one of the few man- 
agers in the country. He was a queer genius; having adopted 
the stage as his profession some four or five years before, he had 
become with some of the southern audiences quite a favorite in 
melo drama ; but of a free, easy disposition and convivial tastes, 
he soon was led into dissipation, and in a fit of the blues, when 
hard up, after a debauch, he had enlisted in the dragoons, and 
found himself a soldier. After serving some time in Texas, he 
was detailed with a party to accompany General Kearney on his 
journey across the plains to California. A favorite with his offi- 
cers, he was promoted, and finally made orderly sergeant. While 
stationed in Monterey, his fine person gained him from the ladies 
the sobriquet of “ the handsome sergeant ;” and one of the wealthy 
families having some amateur theatricals in progress, obtained 
leave for him to participate with them. This revived his old 
tastes, and applying successfully for a discharge, he once more 
took up the “sock and buskin.” Getting together what he could 
find in the shape of a company, in 18— he came up to Stockton, 
to give a series of performances. The building selected for a 
theatre was one of the largest in the place, though that was not 
saying much ; but with canvass partitions, and the aid of a little 
paint, it presented quite & respectable appearance—at least for 
Stockton. 

Bills were soon about, announcing their advent, with the whole 
strength of the company, in “ The Wife ;” Julian St. Pierre, Mr. 
B——. Their numbers were very limited, parts of minor import- 
ance were entirely omitted, and others that were necessary to the 
plot, were “ doubled.” 

B——’s wife was the principal lady of the two that constituted 
that portion of the corps. She was invaluable tohim. They 
were married in Texas; the daughter of @ sergeant, born in bar- 
racks, and receiving her tutelage from her father’s companions, 
she was, in fact, “la fille de compagnie.” Her literary attain- 
ments were few, albeit at the time she became a blushing bride, 
she could neither read nor write. However, after marriage, Ned 
himself instructed her in those important mudiments, and with a 


native tact, and an earnest desire to improve, she had at this 
time become, barring a slight brogue which she seemed to have 
inherited, quite an actress. To quote her own words, she “could 
play Mariana as well as ony woman in the country.” Her role 
was far from limited ; from Sally Scraggs to Lady Macbeth, she 
took all parts in turn, occasionally displaying her versatility and 
a well-turned ankle in a “ Highland Fling,” or *‘ Zapeteado.” 

The night before the performance came, and all was prepared, 
when a messenger came to Ned at his hotel, to inform him that 
Mr. D—— had, in a moment of inebriety, been thrown from his 
horse, and was severely injured. Here was a dire mishap ; hurry- 
ing off, he found his worst fears realized. DD—— was in bed, 
with a surgeon just completing the operation of setting the limb ; 
while he grinned a ghastly smile of recognition through sundry 
contusions, that would render his countenance unpresentable for 
a long period. 

The sufferer was cast for Ferado ; it could not be cut, neither 
could Ned “double” it, as their scenes were together, and each 
of his company had already all they could possibly attend to. 
The tickets had been selling rapidly all: day, and he-had luxuri- 
ated in the prospect of a full house and replenished pockets, and 
all to be upset by this disaster—’twas fearful. That night he 
slept but little, and with hjs “cara sposa” many plans were dis- 
cussed and dismissed. The morning brought no relief; but a 
lucky accident turned the tide. 

Always an extremely neat person, misfortune did not change 
his habits, and finding his beard long, and his curls, of which he 
was very proud, unkempt, he entered the only barber’s shop 
Stockton boasted, and took a seat in the chair. 

James C——, the barber, was a perfect specimen of a New 
Yorker in manners, language, all; he was Bowery personified ; a 
mechanic at home ; sickness in California had reduced his strength, 
and purchasing a few razors and other stock, he hired a shop, and 
gashed faces, or chopped hair with as much assurance as though 
he were to the razor born. But he had one weakness—the stage. 
In New York he had been a member of one of the many spouting 
associations, and had longed to strut upon the stage, and Heaven 
soon granted what stern fate had yet denied. 

Under the soothing influence of the lather Ned became commu- 
nicative ; “he feared he should be compelled to postpone the 
performance,” etc. The artist started ; a thought flashed through 
his brain, and his scizzors came in unpleasant proximity to Ned’s 
ears ; with doubts and stammering accents he unbosomed himself: 
“he had played in private—was somewhat familiar with the part— 
could he be permitted—” After a momentary hesitation, B—— 
accepted the offer. It would be a card,—first appearance on any 
stage—consequence of illness, gentleman kindly volunteered, etc. 

Throwing aside with disgust the implements of his art, he ac- 
companied B—— to the morning rehearsal, which after an intro- 
duction of our friend, was progressed with. But now the import- 
ant subject of dress came up; wardrobe with them all was nearly 
a myth, the same costumes answering for all ages, and nearly all 
stations, with a little judicious management. The invalid’s things 
were of no use, inasmuch as he was a very small person, while 
our barber was the reverse ; at last, however, the dress was found, 
rather incongruous in its parts, to be sure, but in an emergency 
one must not be too particular. All was procured but a wig; 
this could be neither begged, borrowed, nor stolen. The debu- 
tante’s hair was a brilliant and fiery orange, worn close-cropped 
to the head. Mrs. B. proffered a string of ringlets a /a Charles 
the 2d; but gods! on such a head it wastoo absurd. But he was 
a barber, and not to be turned aside by any obstacle in Ais line, at 
least. He had picked up at a sale some time before a bottle of 
hair dye ; this he remembered, and taking his bundle and part, 
hurried home, and locked himself in, to apply it to his hair and 
eyebrows. Having no previous experience in this branch of his 
art, his skill was not great, and putting on too large a quantity, 
the color became a deep one; as it dried he paced his chamber, 
reciting the part, and fancying himself every inch a duke, and a 
tyrant to boot. 

Evening came on, the doors were opened, and the rush was 
tremendous ; the prices were three and two dollars, and as the 
house filled, Ned rubbed his hands, and chuckled at his lucky 
windfall. Many of the audience, from the extreme west, had 
never before attended a theatrical performance, and their ideas 
were rather confused as to the nature of the entertainment ; some 
rather expecting the show would consist of nigger singing and 
dancing. These Pike county hoosiers, after much difficulty in 
obtaining their tickets, would, as they passed in, offer pay for the 
small bills given them, and after entering, give vent to their feel- 
ings of expectation or surprise by ejaculations not always the 
most refined. 

The orchestra, comprising two violins and a clarinet, per- 
formed a choice selection of popular airs, and the curtain went 
up; all progressed favorably, and at last Ferado appeared ; his 
friends in front rose “en masse,” and gave him round after round 
of cheers, which, instead of encouraging, had exactly the opposite 
effect, and he with difficulty proceeded. But shadeofthe Duke of 

Mantua! what an object! His round bullet head was black—no, 
that does not express it—invisible green; sending out into the 
light all the colors of a pheasant’s breast ; his eyebrows were the 
same, and fancy on a blonde skin what was the effect. His trunks 
and hose were of different styles ; his doublet, very fine, was cov- 
ered by a cloak that might have suited the lean apothecary in 
Romeo and Juliet; and to complete the costume, an immense 
sword, that obstinately persisted in hanging nowhere but between 
his legs. His appearance was auch that all on the stage were 
convulsed with suppressed laughter, an ¢with difficulty could the 
play proceed, At last the scene in the third act between St. 
Pierre and Ferado was reached, Jim becoming each moment more 


‘nocent and honorable pursuit—no one can really 


oblivious, as he got further on. He is here seated at a table 
where most of the action transpires, and as the dialogue is rapid, 
and the answers must be prompt to give any effect to the scene, 
Ned had arranged to have him read from the book while sitting. 
By some accident he lost his place, and in his confusion could 
not again find it. B-—— prompted him once or twice, but finally 
he reached such a pitch of excitement, that springing up, and 
dashing down the book, he rushed off the stage, his sword, as he 
reached the wing, tripping and bringing him to the ground! 
The audience yelled ; some of the hoosiers, however, thinking it 
was all right, and that the fall was intended as a grand comic coup 
de main, applauded vociferously. ‘He done that right peert,” 
said one. 

For a moment Ned stood struck dumb with amazement ; at last, 
with admirable self-possession, as the noise subsided, he went on 
with his part, talking of the duke, and speaking as though he 
were present, bringing the scene to a termination. 

Nothing could induce the unfortunate wight to go on again that 
night; so one of the stock read the remainder of the part, and 
Mariana, to biiig their patrons back to good humor, after the 
play executed a “‘ character dance ” with great eclat. 

Contrary to usage, this unsuccessful first attempt did not damp 
Jim’s professional zeal ; and though obliged to live for weeks in 
seclusion, to get rid of the hair dye, he eventually abandoned the 
tonsorial art, and became a permanent member of the stock com- 
pany in a minor capacity, not again attempting so important a 
station. 

The company were very fortunate in a pecuniary point ; audi- 
ences large, if not appreciative, each night filled the seats, and 
Jim at last found his vein—it was low comedy ; and though he 
did not deem it up to his merits, still he soon discovered that the 
best criterion of an actor’s merits, applause, was awarded him in 
farce, while his attempts at tragedy, at best, went by in silence. 
He made quite a hit in Box, in the farce of Box and Cox, his 
close-cropped red head answering a better purpose than the varie- 
gated one of his debut. He is now one of the most promising 
comic actors in the country, and ready as the next to laugh over 
his unfortunate Ferado. 


RUBINI AS AN ARTIST. 


While no one could be more expressive than he was in such a 
cantabile as ‘“ Fra »” in “Lucia,” or “ Tutto e sciolto,” in 
La Sonnambula,” he would fling into the midst of one of Ros- 
sini’s grandest adagios a roulade, interminable, unmeaning, and 
absolutely bordering on vulgarity. At times these displays were 
almost repulsive ; but the artist could always fascinate us back to 
himself again. Again, when undertaking an opera, Rubini 
seemed unable to study a part as an entire part, but reserved 
himself for a few points—such as a cavatina, a burst in a finale, 
or the like;—in this inferior to Duprez, who, though finishing 
highly also, was always en scene—in one act preparing for the 
next, and linking passage to passage with unparagoned dramatic 
vigor and fervor. Yet who ever got so much out of “ that cava- 
tina,” “that burst,” “ those bars of recitative,” as Rubini! He 
was homely in presence—as an actor, null—as a declaimer, capri- 
cious, negligent and unsatisfying; and yet on the stage he was 
always acceptable, use of the passion, and warmth, and ten- 
derness, and wondrous artistic finish of his singing, when he 
chose to put them forth. His unquestioned and universal popu- 
larity has explained to us the well-known reply of Madame 
who, to some one reproaching her with her motionlessness, a8 
Queen Rodelinda, replied, ‘Would you have me sing with my 
— and legs? What I cannot do with my voice, I will not do 
at all.” 

As a man, Rubini was singularly insipid—a certain bonhomic 
of manner with which his idolaters were fain to content them- 
selves, being accompanied by a quiet parsimonious love of money, 
such as is not the rule among the opera queens and kings of Italy. 
—London News. 


» 
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DO SOMETHING. 


We are decidedly of opinion that the most miserable situation 
a man can be placed in, is when he has nothing to do. The idle 
man is a sponge upon the world, and a curse to his fellow-crea- 
tures. Every man that remains idle, or gets his living without 
work, is adding to the misery of the world—is really injuring the 
morals and happiness of the human family, and should be held 
responsible for it. What would be our tate if we were all to be- 
come idlers? Who would make our garments, our houses, our 
food, our newspapers and books? What if you are able to live 
without work # it follow that you should remain in a state 
to vegetate merely? Certainly not! Without a pursuit—an in- 
be happy and 
hold a proper rank in society. The humble wood-sawyer, says 
one, is a better member of society than the fop without brains and 
employment! Every one should be ae in fashioning some 
article of use, or extending the dominion of thought—in simplify- 
ing the means of subsistence, or in some other way to be beneficial 
to his fellow-creatures. How many persons do we see content to 
live on the products of other hands, who are, in fact, little better 
than bare-faced rogues. They live on ill-gotten spoils—go on 
tick—lie and cheat, rather than follow a pursuit which would ren- 
der them useful to themselves and mankind generally. None can 
be happy without employment—mental and physical. The idler 
becomes a fit candidate for the penitentiary or gallows.—New 

‘ork Express. 


» 


FORESHADOWINGS. 


The formula that our wishes are forefeelings of our capabilities 
is, I believe, one of much beauty and worth. Many difficult per. 
sages in the biographies of great men are ex lained by it. » Per- 
haps all of us may have learnt from what has occurred to our- 
selves, that it is not only applicable to great men. In_ looking 
back to the castles of earliest boyhood, we may ove that they vy 
not wholly built of air, that part of the materials of which they 
were composed, were derived from a deep quarry in ourselves, 
that in the form of their architecture were shadowed out the ten- 
dencies, the professions, the schomes of after years. Many may 
smile sadly when they think how little the achievements of the 
vouth "Bat they canaot help foobag that the expectasons ha 
youth. But they cannot feeling that those ex ns 
@ certain appropriatencss to heir ‘aan and their powers ; 
that they a ht have been fulfilled, not according to the original 


some better way.—F. D. Maur 
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: For the pressure of thine own. 
Ah! a strangely mingled feeling, 
: Lost of hope, is ever stealing 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
LINES ADDRESSED TO THE GREAT COMET, 
EXPECTED HERE IN 1868, ABSENT FROM THE EARTH THREE HUNDRED YEARS. 


BY MARY N. . 


What mighty mystery is thine? 
What power propels thy force, 
As thrice an hundred 5 ears have told 
The record of thy course? 
. What wide, unnumbered regions vast 
Have marked thy flaming line, . 
Since thou didst deign on earthly ground 
To let thy beauties shine? 


What curious scenes arrest thy sight? 
What radiant glories rise, 

And dawn on thy mysterious path, 
Around the vaulted skies? 

O say, thou brilliant gem of light, 
For what jou come, and why; 

How far from earth your confines are— 
Low near to heaven you lie? 


And they who tread your flaming shore, 
Say, have they forms like ours? 

Are they of mortal mould who move 
Within thy shining bowers? 

Perchance in Eden's bloom they roam— 
Perchance they revel there, 

Amid a glorious, blessed home, 
Where sinless beings are. 


What wonders could thy light reveal, 
Of worlds beyond our sight, 
Beyond the farthest unknown star 
That decks the brow of night! 
Perchance ye bear those spirits down, 
Who from the burning throne 
Come laden with a tale of love, 
To mortal beings shown. 


But hark! to me an answer's given: 
** Presumptuous child of earth! 

Seek not the mysteries which are hid 
Behind the second birth. 

I come at Gop’s command alone, 
mission to falfil, 

Where’er he bids, I haste to go— 
And bide his future will.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


AN INCIDENT OF A DARK NIGHT. 


AA 


BY WALTER BRYANT. 


In the month of June, 1844, I took passage in the brig ‘“ Cor- 
sica” for Martinique. Said brig I had taken because it was the 
only vessel I could find bound in that direction, but yet I could 
not in reason have asked for a better or a safer one. She was 
nearly new, and before we had been at sea twenty-four hours, I 
knew that she was easily handled, and quick to obey her helm 
and braces. On the 4th of July we were in sight of the Bermu- 
das, but we did not stop there. 

The morning of July 7th was one of the most beautiful I had 
ever seen at sea. The sun arose bright and clear, and the pure, 
fresh air had a strange charm, as it swept mildly over the deck. 
But this was not to last long. When I went down into the cabin 
to my dinner, I found the captain examining his barometer with 
considerable earnestness. 

“ How does it stand?” I asked, carelessly, not dreaming that 
the mercury had fallen any during such weather. 

“Almost down to twenty-eight,” he replied, in a low tone. 

“ Twenty-eight !” I repeated, hastening towards the instrument 
to satisfy myself. But I found it as he had said; the mercury 
had stood at thirty inches in the morning. 

“We shall have some sharp lightning before we get out of 
this,” Capt. Walker said, going to the table and sitting down. 

“ And wind, too,” I suggested. 

“Some,” was his laconic response. 

Before we had done dinner I heard the sails flapping against 
the masts, and I knew that the wind was dying away. When I 
went on deck I found that the fresh, grateful breeze had gone, 
and now I experienced by my lungs the lightness of atmosphere 
which the barometer had indicated. By two o’clock, the wind 
had all gone, and our brig lay in a perfect calm. The vast ex- 
panse of water was like an undulating mirror, and our vessel 
rocked to and fro upon the lazy swells like a dranken man. The 
sun poured down its rays hot and fierce, and nothing mitigated 
their sweltering power. 

Thus matters remained until about five o’clock, and then the 
heavens began to assume a sort of livid cast; but even this did 
not last long. By half past five dark banks began to arise away 
to the north’rd and east’rd, and soon afterwards they came from 
other quarters. A strange gloom settled over the great ocean, 
and big black clouds went on piling themselves up on all hands. 
By half past six the heavens were all black, and ’twas almost as 
dark as night. Yet there was no wind, save now and then a fugi- 
tive puff, which seemed to have made its escape from the circum- 
Jacent cloud-prisons. 

The sail was taken off until we had nothing set but the two 
topsails close-reefed, the fore-staysail, and the main-trysail. At 
Seven o’clock the wind began to blow from the north’rd and 
east’rd, and shortly afterwards it began to rain. This drove me 


to the cabin, but I was not content to remain there long. I knew - 


We should have lightning and thunder ere long; and to me there 
is something so grand and sublime in a thunder storm at sea, that 
Twas resolved to goon deck. I had come prepared for such 


things. Idonned my oil-cloth pants and coat, which had an extra 
coating of an India-rubber compound, and then having secured 
my broad-rimmed sou’wester upon my head, I made my way 
once more on deck. It was now as dark as dark could be; the 
utter blackness was so dense that it seemed almost an impene- 
trable wall through which oné could not move. At the wheel 
there was a dull gleam from the binnacle-lamp, but it looked more 
like a lurid spectre of some sort than like the effect of a lamp. 
Upon that spot I could see part of the bodies of two men, and a 
few dim gleams from the brass mountings of the wheel, but when 
I looked away from there, I could see nothing but utter blackness. 
Even the tall masts were obliterated, and the haman beings who 
moved about only a few feet off were hidden as behind a wall of 
rock. The rain poured down in torrents, but none of it reached 
my skin, and I remained upon deck. 

The brig was now heading south by east, and the wind was full 
upon the larboard quarter. At length a quick gleam shot from 
among the ebon mass, and a broad blaze lighted up the heavens. 
All around I could see the waves reflecting back the lightning, 
and for the while only a sense of the sublimely beautiful rested 
upon me. Then came the crash! and as the deep thunder rolled 
away in the black heavens, I was awed by the solemn peal. For 
half an hour the lightning continued at intervals of only a few 
moments, and then there was a cessation. The rain continued to 
fall, and there was no break in the blackness of the heavens. 


It had been nearly half an hour since there had been any light- 
ning, and I had made my way forward to watch the phosphores- 
cent gleaming of the disturbed waters at the brig’s bows. I had 
been there not over five minutes when I thought I heard a strange, 
rushing sound somewhere ahead. I knew the mate, a Mr. Lin- 
nell, had come forward with me, and I called to him. He answer- 
ed me, and was soon by my side; I stood just by the bowsprit, 
upon the weather side. 

“‘ Hark !” said I, as he came up and asked me what was wanted. 
“Do you not hear something that sounds odd?” The sound was 
now more distinct than before. He listened a moment, and I 
heard a quick gasp escape him. 

“Good heavens !” he uttered ; “it’s a ship !—something !—a crajt 
ahead !”” 

“ Station the men,” I said tohim. I know not how the thought 
came to me, but it did. ‘Send the men to their stations without 
alarming them.” 

“Stand by the braces!—all hands!” he shouted. ‘“ Quick! 
Let every brace have a man by it! Mind your helm!” 

I heard the men hurrying about the deck, and some of them 
started forward to find out what was the matter ; but in a voice of 
thunder the mate ordered them to their stations. Plainly now 
came the sound from the water—and it was a dull, dismal roar. 
We shaded our eyes and peered off into the darkness, but not a 
thing could we see; not even the jib-boom of our own vessel was 
visible. 

At that moment, while we strained our eyes so uselessly, and 
while the roar grew more distinct, a flame of light gleamed forth 
from the heavens. The whole ocean was illumined about us, and 
“* Mercy!’ dropped in terror tones from the mate’s lips; and I 
know that a whispered prayer was upon my own. 

Right upon our weather bow loomed up the dark, spectral sides 
and spars of a heavy ship! She was heading to the westward, 
and was almost underJour forefoot! Most surely we were not 
over two cables’ lengths apart, and both dashing through the 
water at ten knots! Just as the lightning died away from the 
heavens, the ship’s flying-jibboom formed nearly a right angle 
with our own, or, at least, so it seemed to me—and of course we 
were rushing towards each other at a fearful rate. While the 
ship had been in sight, the mate had been powerless ; but now he 
started up, and with his whole power of voice, he cried : 

“ Braces !—quick !—cast off to windward !—up with the yards! 
—sharp up! Down with your heli !—hard down !—hard down ! 
For the love of God, my men, work with a will! In with those 
lee braces! In—in—sharp up! Js that helm down ?” 

But the mate needed no verbal answer to this question ; for 
hardly had he spoken it when the sails began to shiver, and in a 
moment more we could see that the fore-staysail had caught the 
wind upon the other side. Just then the lightning came again, 
and a sharp cry of horror went up from our deck! The ship was 
upon our starboard bow now, and a man from our rail could have 
jumped upon her deck. All was noise and bustle on board the 
stranger, and in an instant I could see that her helm was up, and 
that she was wearing off. 

It was dark again, and in a moment more we felt our vessel 
quiver beneath some terrible power! There was a moment’s 
strain, a grating noise, and then followed alow crash, and—we 
were surely free! Quickly came another flash of lightning, and 
we saw the ship upon our quarter passing swiftly away! Our 
starboard maintopgallant backstay was carried away! The ship’s 
main-yard-arm must have caught it! 

He who holds the sea in the hollow of his hand received warm 
prayers of thanksgiving that night. 

Flash after flash now came in quick succession, and ere long 
the ship was out of sight to leeward. On the following morning 
the heavens were clear, and the sun rose full and bright. The 
broken backstay was spliced, and I doubt if ever men went at 
work to repair an accident with lighter hearts than beat over that 
piece of work. 


Harpiness.—Addison remarks, too truly, that if all the 


happiness that is dispersed through 
this world were drawn together, and put into 


the possession of 
any single man, it would not make a very happy being. bes i 


on the contrary, if the miseries of the whole species were fixed in 
a single person, they would make a miserable one. 


NAPOLEON’S DIVORCE. 


At length the divorce was announced; and though expected, 
the effect which the news produced in France baffles description 
—amongst the populace and the middle class especially. It was 
like their guardian genius deserting them. The upper class were 
for the most part indifferent, but still there reigned even here a 
sentiment, a sympathizing melancholy; the ladies of the court, 
whose life of ceremony is apt to deaden the affections, were actu- 
ated at least by their personal interests, and did not know how 
these might be affected by the new comer. Already Josephine’s 
goodness was regretted—for her kindness none ean ever attempt 
to deny ; and indulgence, the only objection to be made against 
her in this respect, being the tco general extension of her good- 
ness and recommendations. ‘The cffect of all these varying shades 
of feeling, whether of affection or self interest, was to produce a 
certain, degree of stupor in “ene I was profoundly afflicted, 
and went the very next day to Malmaison. 

One incident, in particular, gave a still more dramatic effect to 
the melancholy close of a career so distinguished by the favors of 
fortune. Prince Eugene, whose affection for his mother is well 
known, being at the time in Paris, found himself necessitated, by 
his office of Archancellor of State, to carry to the -Senate the 
message which announced his mother’s divorce: ‘‘ The tears of 
the emperor,” said that noble young man, “do honor to my 
mother.” And his own, which flowed profusely through this 
dreadful day, were a consolation in the midst of her sufferings. 

The empress received at Malmaison all who chose to pay their 
respects to her. The drawing-room, the billiard-room, and the 
gallery were full of company. The empress never appeared to 

tter advantage. She sat at the right of the chimney, beneath 
Girodet’s fine picture, simply dressed, with a large green capote 
upon her head, which served to conceal her tears, which would 
flow whenever any one came who particularly reminded her of 
the happy hours of Malmaison and the consulate. It was im- 
possible to see, without emotion, the strong impression of grief 
which marked her countenance. She raised her eyes to every one 
who approached, even smiled at them ; but if the visitor was one 
of her old associates, the tears immediately stole down her cheeks, 
but quietly and without apy of those contractions of the features 
which make weeping inimical to beanty. No doubt Josephine’s 
despair must have been painful to the emperor ; whether he could 
have resisted her mute expressions of mental agony, I know not. 
—Duchess D’ Abrantes. 


+ 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 


The Rev. S. G. Osborne thus describes this lady :-—‘ Miss 
Nightingale in appearance is just what you would expect in any 
other well-bred woman who may have seen perhaps rather more 
than thirty years of life; her manner and countenance are pre- 

ssessing, and this without the possession of positive beauty ; it 
is a face not easily forgotten, pleasing in its smile, with an eye 
betokening great self possession, and giving when she wishes a 
quiet look of firm determination to every feature. Her general 
demeanor is quiet, and rather reserved ; still, I am much mistaken 
if she is not gifted with a very lively sense of the ridiculous. In 
conversation, she speaks on matters of business with a grave earn- 
estness one would not expect from her appearance. She has evi- 
dently a mind disciplined to restrain under the principles of the 
action of the moment every feeling which would interfere with it. 
She has trained herself to command, and learned the value of con- 
ciliation towards others and constraint over herself. I can con- 
ceive her to be a strict disciplinarian; she throws herself into a 
work as its head—as such she knows well how much success must 
depend upon literal obedience to every order. She seems to un- 
derstand business thoroughly, though to me she had the failure 
common to many ‘ heads ’—a too great love of management in the 
small details, which had better, perhaps have been left to others. 
Her nerve is wonderful. I have been with her at very severe 
operations—she was more than equal to the trial.” 

+ 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


My Brotugr’s Keeper. By A. B. Warner. author of * Dellars and Cents.”’ 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 385 

‘* Dollars and Cents ” was a work of fair promise, which the book before us 
has amply redeemed. It is a story of American society, full of well-drawn 
characters, and of scenes that exhibit great dramatic and narrative power. 
Just the book for travellers on long reilroad journeys to take with them, for it 
has the power of completely enchaining the attenti It is certainly one of 
the most readable novels of the season. 


Anna CLarton: or. The Mother's Trial. A Tale of Real Life. Boston: James 

French & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 352. 

This story is said to be founded on actual oceurrences—a fact which gives zest 
to its mysteries, and its strange incidents. The artifices of Jesuitism afford 
the principal part of its machinery—and there is the orthodox amount of se- 
cret villany foiled by manly courage, and persecuted virtue finally triumphant. 
Tears are dried, wrongs are righted. and the curtain falls on a tableau of uni- 
versal happiness. 


A Lirs-Porm—and other Poems. By Frepsricx J. Kerss. Boston: Phillips, 

Sampson & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 120. 

If we understand right, this volume is the first fruit offering of a young 
author, and should therefore be read and judged in a kindly spirit. It is evi- 
dently the work of an earnest and ambitious mind; and while it has the faults 
of inexperience, occasional carelessness and occasional redundancy, it yet con- 
taine much of fine thought and fine imagery. We could select many beauti- 
ful passages, if we had the space. The author promises us another volume, 
and we hope he will redeem his pledge. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTURE AND TREATMENT OF THE GRAPE VINE. 
By J. Fisk ALLEN. 3d edition, Enlarged and Revised. New York: C.M. 
Saxton & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 330. 

Every householder, who has a border of three feet breadth on the south 
side of his residence, in town or country, may raise a plenty of grapes for his 
table; but there is « way to do it, as there is with everything » man under- 
takes. Now, Mr. Allen, a practical and successful grape raiser, tells us the 
way in this admirable and popular treatise—so that, with this book for his 
guide, a man may raise grapes understandingly, on a large or small scale, 
under glasses or in the open air. It is deservedly the standard manual for 
grapeculture. For sale by Redding & Co. 


A Compierg MANUAL ror THE CULTURE OF THE STRAWBERRY, ETC. By R. G. 

Parpges. New York: C. M. Saxton & Co. 1864. 12mo. 

The strawberry is one of the most delicious and healthy fruits we have. A 
very small area of ground will raise a sufficient supply for a family, if properly 
taken care of. The work before us is ample and intelligible in the details, and 
enriched by a record of the processes of some of the most successful strawberry 
growers in the country. It also contains notice of the raspberry, blackberry, 
currant, gooseberry and grape. No owner of a garden should be without it. 
It may be had of Kedding & Co., State Street. 


Smita Aproap. Illustrated by Healy, Walcutt & Overarche. New 
ne Xe C. Derby & Co. Boston: Phillips. Sampson & Co. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 326. 

Another book on Paris—and a very clever one. too. It is written by an 
American lady, who saw the great city under peculiar cire es, and has 
7 us her impressions in a lively and original manner. It is a very readable 

k, and we know of none better calculated to wile away the languid hours 
of a summer day, or a long ride in the railroad cars. The illustrations are 
very felicitous and artistic. 

New Stonizs. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. 1865. paper, 
Mr. Peterson has done the reading public good service by collecting some 

of Dickens’s latest and most popular minor tales, such as ‘“‘ The Seven Poor 

Travellers,” The Foundling,” etc. The volume is embellished 

portrait of the author. For sale by Redding 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MADAME ANNA DE LAGRANGE. 


THE NEW PRIMA DONNA. 
+ We present herewith a speaki 


it —- to be singi ikeness, drawn for us 
Lagrange, t new prima donna, 
recently made her first appearance at Niblo’s 
Opera House, in the role of Rosina, in the 
Barber of Seville, with distinguished success. 
In the first place, the lady is very pretty and 
prepossessing, as her portrait shows—she is 
not vor et preterea niluil. There is a certain 
romance, too, about her circumstances which 
is a pleasant item in the sum of her attrac- 
tions. We are told that she is allied by birth 
to one of the first families in France, and is a 
baroness, in her own right; but what gives 
her an especial prestige in republican America 
is the fact that she is a niece of Kosciusko. 
But this is not all; her husband is a general 
officer in the Russian service ; the health of 
her only child does not permit of a prolonged 
residence in St. Petersburg, the czar will not 
allow her to enchant the people of London 
and Paris, so long as he is at war with France 
and England, and hence, in the zenith of her 
fame, she follows in the path of Jenny Lind, 
Alboni, Sontag and Grisi ; so to the severity 
of the Russian climate and the war between 
Eastern and Western Burope, we owe the 
possession of that rara avis in terra—a new 
prima donna. Some other prima donnas have 
come to us in the sere season of fading per- 
sonal and vocal attractions ; but the subject 
of our notice springs upon our shore full of 
youth, vigor and elasticity, with unimpaired 
freshness of voice. Madame De Lagrange 
comes with a wide extended European repu- 
tation. She has sung in Italy with complete 
success; as a concert singer and interpreter 
of the lyric drama, she passed through the 
fiery ordeals of London and Paris triumph- 
antly, and also in Vienna, well known as the 
most severely critical capital in Europe. 
Some idea of her extraordinary success may 
be formed, when it is stated that Meyerbeer 
there produced for her his grand opera of Le 
Prophéte, in which she created so profound a 
sensation that she appeared in that opera no 
less than forty-five times during the season. 
But in St. Petersburg she appears to have 
attained the greatest popularity, and to have 
reigned as the crowned queen of the lyric 
drama. A New York paper, speaking of her 
first appearance at Niblo’s, remarks: ‘She 
is French by birth, and distinguished in ap- 
pearance ; tall, fine eyes, good carriage, well 
mannered. Her voice is an extra high so- 
prano. It reaches certainly to the F above 
the third line, and extends down to A below 
the line, two octaves and three quarters. Be- 
low the F of the first space it wants fullness ; 
and below the C, the omission of the notes 
would be no joss. The quality is light, not 
yoluminous ; but pure, so far as it goes, and not cold. The char- 
acter of Rosina demands just the qualities she exhibited, and the 
introduced music admitted of all her extras. Whatever the reader 
may imagine of brilliant vocal execution shehas. All bravuraism 
is accomplished by her with the same apparent ease as a bird sings. 
What a flute does she does. In daring, bounding, flying, aerial 
execution, she has not had her equal in this country. When 
she trills too loudly on high notes, her voice loses melody, and is 
disagreeably common-place; when she skims over the notes, or 
drops them in honey sweets, she has a field especially her own.” 
The N. Y. Spirit of the Times, a journal so greatly famed for 
the impartiality of its critiques, says: ‘On this occasion, Ma- 


dame De Lagrange made her first curtsey, in character, before an 
American audience. For the first few notes of ‘Una Voce’ it 

ptible that she was laboring under slight nervousness, 
soon wore off, and the cavatina was presented in a style 


was 
but thi 


MADAME LAGRANGE, THE PRIMA DONNA. 


of unsurpassable taste and exquisite finish. Ornament is not out 
of place in such compositions, and most freely did this lady use 
her privilege. Her singing may be likened to a grand display of 
pyrotechnics, and is at one and the same time very wonderful and 
very pleasing. There is much sympathetic quality in her tones ; 
her compass must be heard to be credited, while her very highest 
and very lowest tones are equally sonorous. This lady’s personal 
appearance is highly pleasing, and her carriage graceful and lady- 
like. Her career here must, we think, be brilliant as to success.” 
Finally, Mason Brothers’ New York Musical Review, an authority 
which always commands respect, testifies to the talent of the new 
prima donna in the following manner: ‘Mad. Lagrange is the 
greatest performer our present age has at command. We have 
heard them all, those celebrated vocalists of the day, who have 
been admired for years by the French, Russian, German and 
English dilettanti, but not one of them can be compared with 


Mad. to the finished execut 
of unheard-of difficulties. We cannot rn 
acterize her singing better or more concisely 
than by saying, she sings as the most 
finished pianists play. In fact, we were con. 
tinually remind Thalberg, when we lis. 
tened to her the other night. ‘The same neat. 
ness, the same sureness, the same brilliancy, 
elegance and grace. Now, to display all this 
on the piano, has been attempted several times 
with success, al there is only one Thal. 
berg ; but to possess it on the delicate scale of 
& soprano voice, is really so immensely diffi. 
cult, that a lady who can accomplish it, as 
Mad. Lagrange can, has a right to claim our 
attention, and even if » Our admira- 
tion. To play staccato on the violin is diff. 
cult; but out of a hundred players, there 
are, at least, fifty who can do it. But to si 
staccato, as > does, without any 
consideration or hesitation for the largest and 
most difficult intervals, there is only herself 
that can attempt and orm it, nobody 
else. What could be done with nature’s gifts, 
Mad. pagrane Des attained, and as a virtu- 
oso she must be placed as high as any of the 
most renowned instrumentalists or singers of 
the day. When we heard her, some years 
ago, on the German stage, she had already 
distinguished herself by the producing of 
some tours de forces, but besides these she had 
sung little to arouse our sympathy ; but now 
these tours de forces form only a part of the 
whole, which may be compared with a beau- 
tiful edifice of art, well founded, well con- 
structed, and most elegantly finished.” The 
reputation this country now enjoys for libe- 

ity and appreciation, the facilities with 
which the from Europe to America 
is accomplished, and the example of such 
artistes as Alboni and Lagrange, will be sure 
hereafter to give us the finest European talent 
> We far from in the 
illiberal cry against the patronage of Euro; 
talent; the effect of isobar the best mit 
among us in the impulse given to the study of 
music, has already resulted in the production 
of several American singers, whom we have 
sent back to Europe to establish their fame 
even on the Italian boards. The time will 
come when we shall have the very best native 
artists in every department, but until that time 
arrives, or, in order to hasten its arrival, we 
must welcome from every quarter of the globe 
the most distinguished professors of art who 
may come among us. 


RIO JANEIRO. 

The engraving below is from a view of Rio 
Janeiro, sketched on the spot, as seen from 
the deck of a vessel at anchor, and presents 
the peculiar appearance of the bay on which 
it is situated, with the singularly striking out- 
line of the bold mountains that rise along the 
shore. In this range is seen the famous Sugar-Loaf mountain, which 
rises to the height of a thousand feet, and inclines at the same angle 
as the leading tower of Pisa. This bounds the entrance to the 
harbor on one side, while a bold mass of granite rising on the 
opposite, or north side, is crowned by the castle of Santa Cruz. 

idway in the channel is another fort, called St. Lucia, which 
occupies the greater part of a small island. The approach to the 
city is also defended by other batteries erected upon some of the 
islands, which so agreeably diversify the surface of the bay, and 
contrast by their eral beauty with the wilder and grander 
features of the landscape. It is almost impossible to select a spot 
in.or about Rio Janeiro which does not present a picture of extra- 
ordinary beauty, so that the tourist, who visits the capital of Bra- 
zil, is amply gratified by the scenery alone, if he find no other at- 
traction in this interesting place—its mountains, ravines, valleys, 
villages, forests, farms, rivulets and bridges. 
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THE PICTORIAL. 

Three more numbers will complete the eighth volume of our 
illustrated paper, and those whose subscription expires at that 
time will bear in mind the necessity of renewing their subscrip- 
tions at once, in order to secure the work complete. We shall 
be prepared to bind up the numbers of the past volume as fast 
as brought in to us, and return the volume, elegantly and per- 
fectly bound in full gilt, in one week, at the regular charge as 
heretofore, of one dollar, supplying an illumined title page and 
complete index. 

We would suggest to our readers to turn over the back num- 
bers of the present volume, and observe whether we have not 
fully kept our promise of improvement and liberality. The 
present is universally acknowledged, by all parties, to be far the 
most valuable volume of the paper yet published. The paper is 
finer, the illustrations more elegant and expensive, and the read- 
ing matter by the best of American writers. The readers of 
the Pictorial have learned to understand that we make no back- 
ward movement, but that the paper is constantly improving 
with the facilities afforded by art and machinery, as they are 
better and more fully developed. 


MUSICAL, 

We are certainly a music-loving people, and the taste for culti- 
vating this accomplishment is daily increasing among us. We 
ure gratified at this, for the refining and elevating influence of the 
art is beyond aquestion. These reflections have been particularly 
induced by a call at the extensive and unrivalled music store of 
Oliver Ditson, of this city, with whom our readers are already ac- 
quainted through our advertising page. This house went into 
operation about twenty years since, under the name of Parker & 
Ditson. At the close of a few years Mr. Parker left, and the 
whole business passed into the hands of Mr. Ditson, who has since 
conducted the same with much enterprise and an unusual degree 
of industry and attention, combined with a watchfulness over the 
wants of the public, and a prompt response to their calls for new 
publications. ‘ Ditson’s edition of Standard Operas” is a work 
which should alone yield a fortune, so happily conceived, and so 
admirably executed; no lady’s drawing-room should be without 
this publication. Mr. Ditson’s name in the music publishing 
business is as the Harpers in the book trade. 


i > 


BiocraraicaL.—Freeman Hunt, Esq., editor and proprietor 
of the Merchants’ Magazine, is preparing for publication a collec- 
tion of biographical notices of the lives of some of the most emi- 
nent merchants of America. 


> 
+ 


Locomotives.—The Albany Evening Journal learns that a 
company for manufacturing locomotive engines in Albany has 
been organized with a capital of half a million dollars. 


Axiom.—Drunkenness is an egg from which all vices are 
hatched. 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++» The wheat crops in Michigan and in South Carolina have 
exceeded expectation in their appearance. No starvation there. 

+++» Santa Anna is said to be dangerously ill; but he wont 
die—he has as many lives as a cat. 

vse There is great rivalry between the boats on the Hudson 
River. Let’s have no racing—remember the Henry Clay. 

-++» An Indian at Grand Rapids ran three thousand feet in 
three minutes and ten secorids. He will do. 

+++» The editress of the Lancaster Literary Gazette sets her 
face against whiskers. We are sorry to record it. 

+++» President Hitchcock tells us that the coal in the United 
States equals 3500 square miles. 

+++» A superannuated and destitute clergyman, named Elijah 
Wells, died lately at Deer Island Hospital. He was 70 years old. 

+++» It is said that Fanny Fern is to be paid $100 a column for 
her new novel, by the New York Ledger. 

+++» Messrs, McKelvic & Smith, two Scotch Highland gentle- 
men, lately called on President Pierce, dressed in national costume. 

‘+++ The hogs and poultry in South Carolina are fattening on 

exist there in countless numbers. 

‘+++ The “ Spiritual Faith” is making hundreds of 1 
tvery day, and thousands of tables are leaping for joy. Pare 

‘+++ Two beautiful swans imported from England by J. W. 

, Esq., have been placed in the lake at Forest Hill. 

‘+++ Epes Sargent’s play of the “Priestess” appears to be 
Popular everywhere. At Cincinnati its success was great. 

‘+++ Six boys were crushed to death, lately, by the falling of the 
frame of a barn at a “raising” in Michigan. , 

‘+++ A depraved scoundrel lately girdled a fine shade tree in 
South Boston, He ought to be impaled. 


+++ Several sweeping machines are operating in New York— | 


to the dresses of the Indies. 
+++» If General Shields likes Minnesota Terri he can be 
Governor of it—so they say. 

+++» ‘The turpentine crop in North Carolina will fall short about 
80,000 barrels, it is estimated, 


RURAL SCENERY NEAR TOWN. 

The evil of contracted space under which the city of Boston 
labors, has produced an almost incalculable good in the culture of 
the country that surrounds it. The exigences of business, which 
demand that street after street erected for the residences of citi- 
zens shall be successively abandoned to the purposes of commerce, 
have forced out of town the rich as well as poor. Consequently, 
the surrounding country, within a radius of ten miles, has been 
covered with elegant or neat dwellings, and abounds in gardens 
and ornamental lawns and parks. In this space, the great agri- 
cultural staples—such as corn, potatoes, rye, etc., are not much 
cultivated, but we have plantations of fruit trees, strawberries, 
choice garden vegetables, grapes, flowers—everything which 
requires great skill for their production. 

Soon after the tide of citizens flowed forth into the country with 
the facilities afforded by the establishment of the railroad lines, 
the aspect of the new settlements was not very attractive. The 
Gothic cottages stood nakedly upon newly graded lands—there 
was a necessary absence of verdure and foliage. But now, the 
trees then planted have rewarded the foresight of the land owners 
and add an invaluable attraction to the scenery. The growth of 
Roxbury has been marvellous. A very few years ago, the High- 
lands of that city presented a rough, ragged tract of wilderness 
—now they are covered with elegant residences, embowered in 
trees and flowers, and presenting at every turn a picture of sur- 
passing beauty. Brookline, too, always renowned for its rural 
beauty, has, within a few years, received a vast accession to the 
number of its residents without any diminution of its picturesque 
character, but on the contrary, with an enhancement of its 
charms. The large tract of territory formerly owned by David 
Sears, and known as Longwood, has certainly been improved by 
the erection of numerous dwellings in various styles of architec- 
ture, by the opening of forest roads and paths, and the careful 
culture of the trees. Brighton, Watertown, Newton, Cambridge, 
Medford, Malden, Chelsea, Dorchester—the whole sweep of the 
environs of Boston are, particularly at this season, attractive to 
the eye. 

In the course of our perambulations we meet, now and then, 
amidst the modern Gothic cottages and Elizabethian piles, some 
quaint old edifice of former days—a little stiff and stately, but 
still rich, ornate and cumbrous, approached by an avenue of im- 
memorial elms, and having its hedges of box and its paved 
courtyard, all in the old English style. We have seen more than 
one garden attached to a house of this kind, which reminded us of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s picture of a pleasure ground in his Arcadia: 
“The back side of the house was neither field, nor garden, nor 
orchard ; or rather, it was both field, garden and orchard ; for as 
soon as the descending of the staires had delivered them downe, 
they came into a place cunningly set with trees of the most taste- 


MARITIME CRAFT. .. 

On pages 360 and 361, of the present number, are two large 
pictures drawn for us by Wade, presenting-accurate delineation’ 
of all the various kinds of shipping employed in war, commerce and 
transportation. In that on page 360, we have, at the top, four of 
the curious lateen-sailed vessels, employed in the Mediterranean. 
On the left, is an American trading-sloop ; on the right, a British 
cutter, with all her canvass spread; in the middle, are seen the 
famous gondolas of Venice ; on the line below, we have a hay- 
sloop, a three-masted propeller, a British sloop, and a piratical 
brig. Below these we see a floating theatre—a peculiarly Yankee 
invention ; and on the other side, some coal-barges. In the very 
centre of the page is that pride of American naval architecture—a 
line-of-battle-ship, with her courses hauled up and her topsails 
backed, the stars and stripes floating proudly from her mizzen- 
peak ; the sloop to the right, and the British steamer to the left 
of her, looking like cockle-shells in comparison with her huge 
bulk. Below these again, are the Pilgrim Mayflower, a Yankee 
river steamer, and an old-fashioned Spanish caravel. On the 
lower lines, are a United States mail steamer, and a United States 
armed steamer, while we have also a glimpse of an Indian stem- 
ming the rapids in his frail birchen canoe. 

On the opposite page we have a yet greater variety of craft. 
Near the top we have a Chinese junk, with Chinese boats play- 
ing around her; on one side, an American revenue cutter, on 
the other, one of the old fashioned, tub-built, round sterned 
Dutch galliots. Higher up are seen a couple of South Ameri- 
can canoes. Below the Chinese craft is seen the splendid barge 
of the Sultan of Turkey, cleaving the waters of the Golden Horn. 
On the left of the Sultan’s barge is an American horse-ferry 
boat, and on the right a cod fishing schooner off the banks, and 
also a pink-sterned mackerel schooner. On the line below are an 
American river boat, a raft, mudscow, flatboat, and specimens 
of those caravels which bore Columbus to a New World. In 
the centre of the page is one of Train’s splendid clipper ships, 
under full sail. To the left of the clipper a man-of-war barge 
with marines on board, curious surf canoes and junks, and on 
her right some Japanese junks and Chinese houses built on boats. 
Below these, we see on the right, a Mediterranean armed galley 
with a curious circular battery on the bow, the Lord Mayor of 
London’s state barge, and an armed British vessel of the olden 
time. Below these there are a steam ferryboat, a man-of-war 
boat and a floating pile-driver. At the bottom of the page are 
one of the Collins mail steamers, Cleopatra in the famous 
galley with which she sailed down the Cydnus, and a seaman’s 
floating church. To the right of the tower of the church is a 
Yankee pilot boat, and below it a little fishing boat. 


MARRIAGES. 


pleasing fruits ; but scarcely had they taken that into their consid 
eration, but they were sodaincly stept into a delicate greene ; of 
each side .of the greene a thicket, and behind the thickets againe 
new beds of flowers, which being under, the trees were to them a 
pavilion, and they to the trees a mosaicall floore. So that it 
seemed that arte therein would needs be delightfull, by counterfeit- 
ing his enemie errour, and making order in confusion. In the 
middest of all the place was a faire pond, whose shaking chrystall 
was a perfect mirror to all the other beauties, so that it bare show 
of two gardens—one in deed, the other in shadows.” 

The great charm of the scenery near town is the snugness, 
comfort and neatness of all the dwellings and their plots of 
ground, whether large or small. The landscape has a social and 
highly cultivated air—there is an appearance of security and tran- 
quillity about it ; the occupants of these suburban residences may 
not be wealthy— 

* Yet calm content, secure from guilty cares, 
Yet home-felt pleasure, peace and rest are theirs.’ 

The adjacent villages have indeed become so attractive and so 
stocked with comforts and luxuries, that many wealthy families 
who used formerly to pass the winter in the city and the summer 
in the country, make the latter their permanent dwelling place. 
In a few years Boston proper must be entirely surrendered to 
business. 


> 


Dottar Montaty.—The next number of this pop- 
ular work will commence the second volume; new subscribers 
should send in their subscriptions at once, in order to secure the 
numbers complete. So popular has this remarkably cheap maga- 
zine proved, that we have not now a single number of the past 
volume on hand, nor can we supply any more of them, edition 
after edition having been exhausted each month. The edition has 
now reached too large a number to admit of reprinting again. 


Personat.—We observe that Mr. Masury, of the firm of 
Masury & Silsbee, of this city, has gone to Paris to engage the 
best daguerrian artists as assistants at their large and favorite 
establishment. We are frequently indebted to this house for 
lifelike photographs for our portrait department. 


A creat Scueme.—A Washington correspondent of the Bal- 
timore Sun says, that Dr. Black recently arrived from England, 
with full authority to prosecute the great scheme of a ship-canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien. 


> 


Baou's Prcroriat is a little ahead of anything in the illustrated paper line 
that we know of It is printed on the finest paper, the engravings are truth- 
ful, artistic and and ita general ty aphical appearance —_ 
We are much to know that it meets with the appreciation it so ly 
merits.— Olive Branch, Boston. 


Fourrs or Juty.—Rev. A. A. Miner is to deliver the oration 
on Independence Day, in Boston. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles Y. Blissett, of Astoria, Oregon, 
to Miss Catherine Chase, of Woburn; by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. William Kad- 
cliff, of New York, to Miss Helen Tucker, of Derry, N. H.; by Kev. Mr. 
Nason, Mr. Joseph H. Gifen to Miss Lucy Ellen Bishop; by Rev.-Mr. Skin- 
ner, Mr. Jason Braman, of Cambridge, to Miss Harriet P. Healey; by Rev. Mr. 
Stowe, Mr. Nahum M. Dow to Miss Martha M. Russell; by Rev. Dr. Worcester, 
Dr. Tappan E. Francis to Miss Helen Shurtleff, both of Brookline; by Rev. Mr. 
Muir, Mr. Alexander Ross to Miss Christina McRay.—At Charlestown. by Rev. 


Brunswick, Me.—At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Graves, Mr. Charles D. Griggs to 
Miss Elizabeth Ann Whitney.—At Newtonville, by Rev. Mr. Fales, of Waltham, 
Mr. Elijah 8. Sherman, of New York, to Miss Kate M., daughter of John L. 
Roberts, Esq.—At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Dean, Mr. Thomas L. Mitchell to Miss 
Hannorah Howell, both of Weymouth; by Rev. Mr. Lunt, Mr. William G. 
Dawes to Miss Amanda Bigelow.—At Melrose. by Kev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. D. B. 
Durgin to Miss Rebecca L. Mathews, both of Stoneham.—At Newbury port, by 
Rev. Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Hiram Merrill to Miss Youarky Nichols, both of West 
Newbury.—At New York, by Rev. Dr. Armitage, Mr. I. Gilmour Reid to Miss 
Agatha Wheeler. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. William Masters, 55; Widow Catherine B. Priest, 61; Mr. 
James R. Parr, 38; Mrs. Judith Bishop, formerly of Gloucester, 83; Mr. Wil- 
liam Pickance, 51; Mr. David R. Lecraw, Jr., 25; James Bartlett.-Esq , 46.— 
At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Sarah B Orcutt, 70 —At Somerville. Mr. Samuel 
Clark, 72.—At Watertown, Miss Anna C. Pratt, 31 —At West Cambridge, Miss 
Maria A. Proctor, 21.—At Waltham, Mr. Isaac F. Miller, 22.—At Salem, Miss 
Jane Brown, 27.—At Beverly, Miss Alice Odlin, 59.—At Lowell. Dr. Moses 
Kidder, formerly surgeon in U. 8. Navy.—At Haverhill, Mr. Jeremiah: Stick- 
ney, 65.—At Dighton, Widow Elizabeth Reed, 88.—At Fall River, Mr. Wanton 
Hathaway, 79; Mr. John Evans, 75; Mrs. Clarissa C. Jefferson, 48.—At Wor- 
cester, Mrs. Lydia Elder, 87; Mrs. Hannah Frances, wife of Rev. 8. Sweetser, 
42.—At Nantucket, Mrs. Eunice Brook, 81.—At Northampton, Mrs. Elisha 
Strong, 34.—At Springfield, Mrs. Lydia Sargent, 81; Mr. John Purple, 26.— 
At Cummington, Capt. Asa Porter, 34.—At Newport, R.I., Mr. Richard Haz- 
ard, 101.— At Portland, Me., Mr. Asa H. Pool, 33; Mr. Lewis Stetson, 79; Mrs. 
Marcia Robinson, 37.—At Saco, Me., Mr. Charles Cutts, 47.—At Waterford, 
Vt., Mr. George C Patten, lately of this city, 28.—At Saybrook, Comn., Mr. 
Benjamin Bushnell, 89; four of his brothers have died of the following ages: 
90, 89, 86 and 82. 


paternal grandfather lived to the age of 100.—At Cin- 
cinnati, Mrs. , Wife of Kev. John Stevens. and formerly of Charlestown.— 
At Bethel, Conn. Mr. Edez Barnum, brother of P. T. Barnum, 41—At Bath, 
Me., Mrs. Hannah C., wife of Thomas Harwood, Esq., 49.—At sea, on 

ship Oliver Putnam, on the passage from Liverpool to Boston, Capt. Thomas 
Katon, of Charlestown, 44. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The sum expenied on theatres, ete., in these United States, is 
$20,000,000 annually. The Jewett family are to have a gath- 
ering at Rowley, the 14th of this month. This is one of the most 
extended families in the United States. The Jewetts emigrated 
from England and settled in Rowley in 1638 ; and there has lived 
a Deacon Jewett ever since. —— The Newfoundland seal fishery 
promises well. The St. Johns Times reports the arrival of four 
vessels with 12,600 seals. —— A school house costing $15,000 has 
been erected at Blackstone, Mass., by the Blackstone Manufactur- 
ing Company, who have also undertaken the entire support of a 
first class school. Here’s a corporation that has a soul. —— The 
ship canal between Lakes Superior and Huron is so far finished 
that vessels can pass from one lake to the other. —— Lozier, the 
brother in law of William Poole, has just opened a gorgeous liquor 
house in Hudson Street, New York, furnished, it is said, by Mor 
rissey and his compatriots, who desire an amicable adjustment of 
this unfortunate Poole affair. A great agricultural fair is to 
be held at Wheeling, Va., in September next. —— A young man 
named Charles Pitkin, living in North Montpelier, Vt., accident- 
ally shot himself while hunting ducks upon a pond. The charge 
fractured his shoulder, and passed into his body just above his left 
Although so badly wounded that his recovery is doubtful, 
he succeeded with one hand in paddling his boat a distance of a 
quarter of a mile, to a spot where he coulds obtain help. The 
schooner Triumph has sailed from Newburyport bound to the 
shores of Labrador for the purpose of obtaining wild birds’ eggs, 
which abound there. —— Capt. Alfred Nuskey and wife, of Sing 
Sing, N. Y., have a perfectly formed child, now about five months 
old, that weighs only a trifle over four pounds. When born it 
weighed one pound and fourteen ounces. A house built in 
1640 by the Rev. Henry Whittield, the founder of Guilford, Conn., 
is still standing, and is undoubtedly the oldest house in the United 
States. —— George Washington P. Custis, the nearest surviving 
connection of General Washington, and perhaps the only man 
living who was on terms of familiar intimacy with him, has been 
invited to deliver the address at the celebration of the anniversary 
of the settlement of Jamestown, Virginia, on the 13th. The 
inhabitants of Windham county, Ct., are to have a grand county 
celebration on the next 4th of July, at Brooklyn, Ct., when all the 
“Windham County Boys” are to be invited home. The Bal- 
timore (Md_) Sun speaks in glowing terms of a specimen of the 
Westeria Chinensis, a Chinese plant, in the garden of Professor 
Monkur, of that city, which covers an area of about 250 square 
feet, and has upon it about 7000 flowers of a blue color, not unlike 
the lilac in appearance. Cuttings of the Zante currant, a spe- 
cies of small grape, have been introduced into this country from 
France. If successful, this fruit will be a great addition to our 
stock for domestic cookery. William Clark, of Townsend, 
Mass., had twelve children, one of whom died at the age of 16. 
Of the other eleven, five are now living at ages ranging from 90 
79 years. The united ages of those who have died and of those 
who are living is 928 years, and the average for the eleven is 84 
years and nearly 5 months. —— The Presidential election in Libe- 
ria was to have taken place on the lst of May. Edward J. Roye 
and Stephen A. Benson were the opposing candidates. Roye is 
a pure African, and both of the candidates, it is said, are men of 
tine talents. According to the London Times correspondent, 
the English army in the Crimea could only muster 22,600 men 
early in April, notwithstanding the constant arrival of reinforce- 
ments. Of these 6000 would only be available in extremis, and the 
ordinary strength of the whole army in bayonets would not exceed 
fifteen thousand men. 


lung. 


» 


Tue West Exp or Cities.—The Academy of Sciences in 
Paris have been investigating the causes which almost invariably 
make the west end of a city more fashionable for a place of resi- 
dence than the east. The scientific conclusion has been arrived at, 
that it is owing to the atmospheric pressure. The barometer col- 
umn is affected by the wind ; that which lowers it most is from the 
west. When the wind blows from that quarter, the smoke, the 
gas, the miasma, and all the offensive effluvia of the city is pressed 
down to the earth by the heavy air. When the east wind blows, 
the air is lighter, and the deleterious emanations rise higher, and 
pass away. 

Maxixc.—The Buffalo Democracy states that in a 
cirde of country of about fifteen miles in diameter, in Fulton 
county, New York, there is an immense business done in making 
buckskin gloves and mittens, and kidskin gloves also, and gloves 
of the skins of a dozen different animals—that deer skins from all 
parts of the United States, from South America and Europe, are 
sent there in great quantities, and dressed by hand and machinery 
into the pliable, beautiful leather of which our mittens are mostly 
made, 

Cuorers.—This pest seems to have become completely domi- 
ciliated in the United States. A St. Louis paper reports that 
there have been seventy cases of it at Jefferson Barracks, only 
fourteen of which proved fatal. A number of cases have occurred 
at St. Louis, and on the Mississippi river between that city and 
St. Paul. 


Beer Root Sucan.—The quantity of beet root sugar manu- 
factured in France from the commencement of the season of 1854- 
’55 to the end of February, was 41,000,000 kilogms,, being a de- 
crease of 33,000,000, as compared with last year, 


Ast wsomuy.—The science of astronomy probably originated 
in an idea universal in the east, that by the assistance of the stars 
« knowledge of future events might be obtained. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


It is in contemplation to make Quebee the permancnt military 
headquarters of Canada. 

The New York police lately picked up fifteen stray children in 
the streets in one day. They were all restored to their parents. 

Steamship Tennessee, built in 1854, at a cost of $130,000, for 
the Baltimore and Charleston trade, was sold at auction, recently, 
for $59,000. 


The Canadian parliament has passed the bill appropriating 
between four and five million dollars to the aid of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad. 

Four hundred thousand bushels of wheat and corn are stored by 
one firm at Chicago, enough to fill forty vessels such as navigate 


the Lakes, 


The zeal of the Mormons has been very successful in making 
converts among the poor aud ignorant classes of people in England, 
and upwards of 30,000 have joined them, and departed for Utah. 

It is said that the scurvy prevails to a considerable extent among 
the railroad laborers in Indiana and Kentucky, which is attributed 
to the scarcity of vegetable food among them for many months past. 


Several accounts have recently been published, showing that 
gold is quite abundant in the Kepublic of Honduras as in Cali- 
fornia. 


Four hundred and thirty one persons are known to have died in 
New York, recently, in one week, of whom twohundred and sixty- 
eight were less than ten years of age. 

The new mayor of Cincinnati is rivalling Mayor Wood in the 
thoroughness with which he is enforcing law, particularly with 
respect to the observance of the Sabbath. 


Locusts have appeared in countless numbers in Lexington dis- 
trict, S. C., and it is stated that hogs and poultry are feasting 
bountifully upon them. 

Two shocks of an earthquake were felt at Cairo, at the mouth 
of the Ohio, on the night of the 30th of April. A vibratory mo- 
tion was sensibly felt, and a rumbling sound heard. 

Eight convicts escaped from the Auburn State Prison on the 8th 
ult. They made their egress through the south wall by a hole 
which had evidently cost them much time and labor to make. 


Mr. Samuel Leavitt, of Exeter, N. H., committed suicide, late- 
ly, by hanging himself in his barn, supposed in a fit of insanity. 
He had previously threatened to commit suicide. His age was 75. 

A sister of Macaulay, the English historian, is living in the 
vicinity of New York, in somewhat reduced circumstances. She 
is married, her husband being, like herself, a native of Scotland. 
His name is Gilbert. 

Dr. G. Fields has been convicted in Columbus County, N.C, 
of manslaughter, for killing F. M. Stephens, and sentenced to be 
branded and imprisoned six months. He is only nineteen or 
twenty years of age. 

Twenty-six hands employed in a gold mine in Columbia Coun- 
ty, Ga., recently procured, in nine working days, $1650 worth of 
gold from surface ore, some of which had been thrown aside for 
fifteen vears. 

The Philadelphia Banner says, that at the sacramental table of 
the Ninth Presbyterian Church in that city, on the third Sabbath 
of March, 634 persons participated, all but two of whom were 
members of the society. 

A gentleman has purchased three lots of ground at Keokuk, 
Iowa, from ex Governor Seymour, of New York, for the sum of 
ten thousand dollars! This property could have been bought in 
the vear 1850 for three hundred dollars. 


Governor Winston, of Alabama, was recently arrested at Eutaw 
for disturbing the court. It seems that the governor got into ani- 
mated conversation with some of his friends, in which his voice 
unwittingly rose to a pitch that disturbed the court. 

Selim Pacha, who was killed in the Russian attack on Eupato- 
ria, was the single Mameluke who escaped the slaughter by Mehe- 
met Ali, at Cairo, in 1811. He made his horse leap the parapet 
of the wall of the court where his companions were butchered. 


When the Emperor of France was elected President of the 
French Republic, he proceeded to Southampton and alighted at 
Sylva’s Hotel with one attendant, previous to embarking in the 
Havre boat. He was not known or noticed on board the packet. 
This was scarcely five years ago. 

The St. Louis Republican says the great exodus from the West 
and North-West for California seems to be over almost. We 
hear no more the notes of preparation—of caravans of hundreds 
and thousands leaving homes and friends for new and untried 
scenes. 

A gentleman at Marseilles has received a letter from his brother, 
a French superior officer in the Crimea, in which he expresses a 
wish for a supply of garden seeds, such as salad and spinach, as 
he says the soil is rich, and he expects to have time to gather a 
crop previous to the conclusion of the campaign. 

A report being in circulation in the West that Fort Laramie had 
been captured by the Sioux Indians, and Fort Pierre destroyed by 
fire, the St. Lonis Republican, of the 9th ult., says: With three 
companies of United States troops at Fort Laramie, it was out of 
the power of the Sioux Indians to capture that fort; and the report 
of the burning of Fort Pierre has no foundation whatever. 
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Foreign Items. 


The works of the gigantic enterprise of the canalization of the 
Ebro, Spain, are being carried on with the greatest activity. 

The Princes Bonaparte, of Rome, have been invited to Paris 
by the emperor, and are not likely to return to the former city, 
as their villa and their palace in the city of seven hills is offered 
for sale. 


It now appears that the manuscript of “Jane Eyre” went the 
rounds of all the leading London publishers, and was declined, 
Scarcely a work of commanding interest has ever appeared 
which the magnates of the trade did not reject. 

The cost of a park and pleasure-ground is no light matter. 
Sixty-six thousand pounds were expended in one year, ending 
March 3ist, 1855, on the London parks and _ pleasure-grounds 
and the income derived therefrom was barely above six thousand 
pounds, 

Byron’s tomb, it appears, is in danger of disappearing under 
the hammers of tourists. An English paper asks: “ Cannot the 
authorities protect this tomb from further depredations? The 
beginning of the inscription has already been removed, and a 
modern one placed in its stead ; and from present appearances the 
chippers will eventually reach cach line.” 


A son of Bulwer the novelist has recently made his debut as a 
poet. The Liverpool Albion says: “The poem called Clytem- 
nestra, under the pseudonyme of Owen Meredith, and which has 
been received with great favor even by critics not in the secret, is 
now generally understood to be the work of Mr. Edward Lytton, 
who is in training for the foreign service under his uncle, having 
been his attaché on the Washington and Florentine missions.” 


Sands of Gold. 


.... A woman should not paint sentiment till she has ceased 
to inspire it.—Zady Blessington. 
. He who will fight the devil at his own weapon, must not 
wonder if he finds him an overmatch.—South. 


.... What are the aims which are at the same time duties! 
They are, the perfecting of ourselves, the happiness of others.— 
Kant. 


.... Our minds are as different as our faces; we are all travel- 
ling to one destination—happiness ; but few are going by the 
same road.— Colton. 

.-». Thought and theory must precede all action that moves 
to salutary purposes. Yet action is nobler in itself than either 
thought or theory.— Wordsworth. 

.... Itis certain that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage 
is caught as men take diseases, one of another; therefore let 
men take heed of their company.—Shaks, 


speare. 
.++. Thoughts come maimed and plucked of plumage from 
the lips, which, from the pen, in the silence of your own leisure 


and study, would be born with far more beauty.—Lady Blessington. 


.... Fine sense and exalted sense are not half as useful as 
common sense. There are forty men of wit for one man of sense. 
And he that will carry nothing about him but gold, will be every 
day at a loss for readier change.—Pope. 

-+.. Science and sound mind are both gifts; the former of 
study, the latter of nature. Study is the elevator of mind 
feelings, and the interpreter of this is the tongue. A’small point 
of x — is the tongue and yet what miracles does it perform. 
—Aodlay. 


Joker's Budget. 


“T had rather have newspapers without governmert,” said 
Jefferson, “than a government without newspapers.” 

Genteel pickpocket [to policeman]: I say, policeman, your 
handkerchief is hanging out—you’ll lose it if you don’t take care. 

The moment friendship becomes a@ tax, it’s singular at every 
fresh call it makes, how very few persons it finds at home! 


Punch says, that although ever so many parallels are con- 
structed before Sebastopol, yet it is a siege without a parallel! 


A fool in high station is like a man on the top of a monument 
—every body appears small to him, and he appears small to 
everybody. 

When Napoleon was inaugurated, he said: “L’Empire! c'est 
la paix” —the empire is peace. He has since altered the phrase 
a and says: Bempire c'est I’ épee !”’—the empire is the 
swo 


“Why don’t you give us a little Greek and Latin occasion- 

ally ?” a a ay deacon of the new minister. “ ae ba 

ou understand those languages ?” “No; but we pay for the 
t, and we ought to have it,’ — 


“ How do ne get along with your arithmetic ?” asked a father 
of his little boy. “I’ve ciphered through addition, partition, 
subtraction, distraction, abomination, justitication, hallucination, 
darnation, amputation, creation and adoption.” He’d do foran 
engineer on a “‘ Short Line Railroad.” 


Ik Marvel says of smoking: “It suggests quiet thoughts, 
and makes a man meditative — gives a tle to his habits 
of contemplation.” He might have added “ending in smoke.” 
Ik is a Marvel-ous proper man, but let him smoke twenty “ long- 
nines” for as many successive days, and he will find that it wi 
give a meditative man a habit of nervousness. 
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(Lt. H. A. Wise, U. 8. N ) author of *‘ Los Gringos,” ete. 


A spirited and grapbic account of a cruise in one of our 
national 


goes through a series wine ty all’ adventures. 
found vastly entertainiag by all who read to be amused. 


In one vol. 12mo. 450 pages. Price, $1 25. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO,, PUBLISHERS. 
For sale by all Booksellers. It june9. 


P. J. COZANS, Publisher, Bookseller and Stati 
has removed from No. 116 to No. 107 Nassau Street, 
corner of Ann, New York. His stock comprises 
tensive assortment of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, 
Writing and Be Twine, Porte-Monnaies, 
Pocket-Books, Fancy Goods Playing Cards, etc., which 
greatly reduced prices, ‘at wholesale and re- 
t 


IN A PEW DAY8, 
THREE NEW NOVELS! 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By Cuarues Reape. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cuaries Reape. 
THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. By ANNA Mary Howrrr. 


june 


5 WATERMAN’S PATENT 
VENTILATED KEFRIGERATOR. 
In this article all real objections 
to the old ones have been over- 
come, so faras they can be without 


stances, the oply laws yoy 
only) b 


NATH. WATERMAN. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! 

PROFITABLE AND HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT! 
HE subscriber is desirocs of having om at in cack 
% county and towa of the Union. 
$10 only will be and thing like an a 
aa -* man can make ree to five dollars 
Tealizine ndeed some of the —. now employed are 
b & twice that sum. Every information will be given 

id. WM. A. KINSLER, 
me , Philadelphia, Pa., Post-Office. 


vERVOUS SUFFERERS,—A retired 
ho possesses a pres ee that proved 
in restoring few days, after years 


nae ral nervous debility, is anxious to 


of 
for it when sho 
Loaan’h 


Bi Dey Street. New York. 


SHALL IT COME TO THIS? 


ROMISH INTOLERANCE MUST NOT TRIUMPH! 


NI 


THE AIM OF POPE PIUS IX. 
“BEWARE! THERE IS DANGER IN THE DARE!” 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, Agents in every 

county in the United States, to aid in opening the 

eyes of the blind, by spreading throughout the length and 

breadth of our Glorious Republic, a new and important 

Book (which should be in the hands of every true Ameri- 
can and Patriot), entitled 


“DANGER IN THE DARK.” 
BY THE REV. ISAAC KELSO. 


‘This distinguished Book, which has been published but 
a few weeks, has already reached its 3lst edition, and 
there is an edition now in press of 10,000 copies. From 
present appearances, its sale will far surpass that of any 
other book ever published in America. 

Sent forth in the guise of fiction. and clad in the habili- 
ments of romance, this brilliant work exhibits a vivid and 
striking picture of ANTI-RepuBLicAN RomMANisM, in all its 
grim, repulsive features, hideous forms and infernal ma- 
chinations. Like the sudden flash of the policeman’s lan- 
tern upon a midnight scene of crime. it unveils, in a start- 
ling aspect, the dark ts and 
hidden policy of the Papal Higrarcay, and brings to 
light the duplicity, infamous plottings, craft and trickery 


practised in our midst by the orders of the Jesuits—A4 
Brotherhood of Pious Assassins. the vilest and most de- 
spicable of our race, who seek to stifle liberty and subvert 
the free institutions of our Glorious Kepublic, while they 
owe allegiance to a foreign despot, and BOW TO A MASTER 
AT RomME! Upon the guilty heads of those sworn enemies 
to Civil and Religious Liberty. the author hurls with giant 
force the fearful thunderbolts of a just condemnation, 
and especially repels with burning indignation their auda- 
cious assaults upon the Common ScHOOLS OF OUR CouNTRY! 

To the cultivated mind, this book furnishes a rare in- 
tellectual treat; and happily combining, as it does, amuse- 
ment with instruction, its pages cannot fail to delight 
every class of readers. 

It has received the highest recommendations from the 

ress, both east and west It contains 300 pages 12mo., 

und in beautiful embossed muslin, gilt back and side. 
Price, $1. On the receipt of $1, a sample copy will be 
mailed to any part of the United States and Canada, post- 
age paid. For further information, address, postpaid, 

H. M. RULISON, 

Queen City Publishing House, 115 1-2 Main Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; or, Quaker City Publishing House, 32 
South 3d St. , Philadelphia. It june 9 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
A LITERARY AND FINE ART PAPER. 


INDUCEMENTS : 
1. Two exquisite line engravings to each subscriber, one 
of Mozart, and one of Grist. Sent safely by mail. 
2. Fresh music, four sheets every week, which are paged 
separately, and can be detached at the end of the 
of the t miscellaneous 
and vocal. 
3. Entertaining and instructive reading—comprising 
spicy translations from foreign journals, choice selec- 
ms from English magazines and new books, art 
criticisms and condensed news of the artistic world. 
Terms —#3, invariably in advance. 
Now is the time to subscribe, commencing with the 
new volume. R. STORRS WILLIS, 
may 12 eop4t 257 Broadway, New York. 


BELLS! BELLS! BELLS! 

HURCH, tive, Planta- 

tion, and other BELLS, with te different styles of 

hangings, constantly on hand, and can be shipped in any 
direction, at a moment's notice. 

A. SONS, 
West Troy, New York. 
AGENTs.—Hitcheock & Co , 116 Broadway, New York; 
Kellogg, Cobb & Co., 51 Water Street, ae ; Kellogg « 


Andrews, 27 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia; Raymond 
& Ward, Chicago, and Stark, Day Kew 


JOHN DICK & SONS’ SPOOL COTTON. 
UYERS please note it can be bad of Ropsrt Locan & 
B Co.. 51 Dey St.. York; Burnuam Wetton & Co., 
Milk 8t., Boston; J. W. Farrag, Chestnut St.. Phila- 
delphia ; D. MolLvain, Baltimore ; Henaicu & 
Co., 250 Market et Street, Bal ; D H. Lonpon, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. june 9 


“BUY ME, AND VLL DO YOU GOOD.” 
THS GREAT SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINE. 


DR. LANGLEY'S ROOT AND HERB BITTERS 
They act directly upon the bowels and blood ; they cure 
eradicate from the system, Liver Compiaint, that 
main =e. of so many Jaundice, in its — 
= all Bilious diseases and foul stomach, Dysi 

Coativeness. Indigestion, Headache, 
Piles, Heartburn, Weakness, Loss of Appetite, and all 
com plaints caused by disordered stomach or bad 


uart bottle. . 99 Union , . Sold by 
dealers in eopat apr 28 
IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES, 


anp Java Corres has been used by Hotels, Steam- 
thousands of families, and acknowledged vy 
all the best and 40 per eal 
fore used. Families one poun ot two an 
other Med. JOHN EN C. FRRNALD & Oo. 


DAVIS'S ComainaTion oF Mocua 


PIANOS AND MELODEONS TO LET. 
HE subscriber has on hand a large Stock of Piano 
Fortes, MELopgons. Serapuines and OrGans, 
which he will rent at low prices. An excellent opportu- 
nity for trial is thus presented to individuals wishing to 
purchase. Persons hiring, who may wish to purchase 
within one year. will receive a deduction of the rent over 
and above the usual interest on the price of the instru- 
ment. Price of Pianos, from #5 to #12 per quarter; Melo- 
deons, $3 to $8. OLIVER DITSON, 
june 9 It 115 Washington St. 


MODEL MELODEONS! 
others te’ the best musicians and organists in the coun- 
Prices—$60, $75, $100. $120, $135, $150 and #175 
> Circulars containing a full description of the ‘‘ Mop- 
EL MzLopg£0NS,” will be sent to any post-office, on add 


LET THIS BE YOUR GUIDFE. 
LIST OF PRICES. 


$200,000 
WORTH OP 
Elegant English Medallion Carpets, with Borders. 
et 10s. lls. per yard 

Pruesela Re. “ 

“ Ingrain “ 5e. Be. 6d. 
10,00 American do “Ba. 4a. 4a. 6d. 
2(00 Oil Cloths, 2s. Gd. 3a. 4a. 


At the celebrated largest Carpet Establichment in the 
United States. Ten spacious Sales Rooms well lighted. 
All goods warranted as represented. 

A magnificent assortment of Mosaic, Velvet and Chenile 
Rugs, French Table and Piano Covers, Mats, Window 
Shades, etc., at 3) per cent. less than ever before offered 
to merchants and families. HIKAM ANDERSON, 

jane 9 2t No. 99 Bowery, New York. 


RICH EMBROIDERIES, 


AND 


REAL LACE ARTICLES. 
ANDREW C. MUDGE, 
No. 224 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of Summer Street), 


Has just received a full assortment of Rica Ewsroreries 
and Rea. Lace Articies, to whieh he would invite espe- 
cial attention. jane 9 


J. H. THOMPSON'S INSTANTANEOUS 
LIQUID HAIR DYE. 


HIS Dye is, without any exception, the best ever man- 
ufactured; nothing sold in America or Europe of 
any other make will bear the least comparison with it. 
The proprietor publicly guarantees that it will dye red or 
grey hair to any shade of brown or black in one minute, 
and that so long as the hair remains upon the head, it will 
not fade or change color. It differs from all other dyes in 
its effect upon the fibres of the hair—as. instead of making 
the hair harsh, it renders the most stubborn pliant and 
tractable. It is beautifally scented with violet, and will 
not stain the skin. The following is the 
CERTIFICATE OF DR. CHILTON. 


“* Having examined the Hair Dye prepared by Mr. J. H. 

Thompson, I can recommend it as being properly pre- 

. and well calculated to answer the purposes for 
whieh it is intended. JAMES R. CHILTON, Chemist. 

““ New York, June 8, 1854.” 

This certificate from a scientific gentlemen so wel] known 
as Dr. Chilton, renders the publication of any other cer- 
tificates unnecessary, as it is a sufficient guaranty of the 
genuineness of the article. Sold wholesale and retail. by 

J. H. THOMPSON, 6 Warren St.. New York. 

Price, 31 and 32 per case. Sent by express to any part 
of the United States. Country merchants, upon applica- 
tion by post, will receive a trade circular, containing list 
of prices. terms, ete. 4t may 6 


A.W. LADD & CO’/S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


T is now conceded by competent judges that these are 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FORTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone, 
they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past vear. is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte. constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being -/erated above the others, and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone. and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
tf AND 441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. mar 24 

EAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, in ag variety, for 


sale at 50 and 52 Cornhill, Boston 
may 19 6t FREDERICK "PARKER & Co. 


HURLEY’S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 
THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE EXTRACT IN AMERICA, AND 
SURE CURE FOR 
YSPEPSIA, or Indigestion, Serofula, or King’s 
Evil, Affections of the Bones, Syphilis. Debility, ia. 
bitual Costiveness, Erysipelas, Pulmo . Liver 


ing the 
ASON & HAMLIN, 
mar24 tf Cambridge st corner Charlies, Boston. 


PALS PATENT LEG received the 

t the WORLD'S GREAT EXHI- 

BITION in in oan, in 1851, and New York, in 

, as the best in Europe or America—and is 

now manufactured at 378 Broadway, New York. 

376 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, and cornet” 
Mass., by PALMER & Co. tf 


WILSON’S DYSENTERY POWDERS. 


FTER using these Powpsas in bis practice for over five 
years, never in a single instance failing to give instant 
relief to his patients, Dr. WILSON, at the solicitation 
of friends and others, who feel that to this remedy they 
are indebted for their lives, has at length been induced to 
offer them to the public as an infallible cure for Drssn- 
TERY and other bowel complaints (cases of Cholera except- 
ed). As the Dysentery season is approaching, no family 
should fail to secure immediately a box of these powders. 
A box containing one dozen of the Powders, with fall di- 
rections for their use, will be forwarded by mail, free of ex- 
to any part of the United States, on the receipt of 
Sin a letter addressed either to Dr. J. V. WILSON, Pro- 
tor, Norwich, Ct.. or to WEEKS & POTTER, No. 154 
ashing ton Street, Boston. For sale by Druggists ow 
rally. 


TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE subscribers have on hand and for sale, THEODO- 
tires, TRaNsiTs, TRansir Compasses, Leve.s, Com- 


made in a superiorwanner and warranted 
may 26 4t West Troy, New York. 


ON EXHIBITION. 
ALL’S AL TOUR OF THE 
STATES, at Amory Haut. A sp work of 
uced by COLORED MEN roving a 713 in the South 
even! o'clock ; 
and Saturdays at 21-2. tf june 2 


mary 

— laint, Piles, Female Irregularities Fistula. Skin Dis- 
5, Diseased Kidneys, and as a great and powerful Ton- 

ino purifying the Blood, and invigorating the entire system. 
The medicine, though prepared at great expense, is nev- 
ertheless within the reach of poor as weil as rich, and 
looked upon by the ity as the gr 3 


DR. T. A. ra RLEY’S Manu/actory, 
Corner of Seventh and Green Sts., Louisville, Kentucky. 
New Yorx—Mesers. Schieffelin, Brothers & 
Co., and druggists generally throughout the United States 
and Canada. Price, $1 per bottle; six bottles for $5. 
may 12 eoply 
THE 


PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just p book t 
TWENTY ILLUSTBATIONS, 
of large quarto size. on the finest of paper, depicting 
Gunning, Fishing, and Hunting 
in this country. and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre-table, with ample 
letter-press descriptions, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing. te draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PicTORIAL Gem, it will be retailed at the un- 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office 
shall receive a copy at once. Tt will aleo be for sale at all 
of the periodical de; 
as 


pote throughout the Union. 
Newsmen should send in their orders at ance, as 
a work which will sell ryt on account of its attractive 
pb and » and we print but a 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 


blichead Imabl. 
a 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S PREMISES AT ASPINWALL. 


THE PANAMA RAILROAD. 


New York to Navy Bay, with six men, and commenced felling 


The two views herewith presented are perfectly reliable, being | and clearing away the timber on the island of Maryanilla, the site 
both drawn upon the spot—the first exhibiting the premises of | 


the U S. Mail Steamship Company at Aspinwalf, with its busy 
features; the other the famous Culebra, or summit station on the 
Panama railroad. These are points visited by thousands of our 
countrymen annually, and possess a universal interest. A charter 
for the construction of a railroad across the isthmus of Panama, | 
was granted by the New Granadian Company in 1846, at which 
date a French engineer made a survey by order of Louis Phili 

then king of the French—just two years before his downfall. The 
French survey indicated a route differing very little from that 
since adopted. In 1847 the charter was transferred to the Panama 
Railroad Company, an.American one, and in 1850, after the com- 
pletion of the charter, Messrs. Baldwin and Troutwine went from 


| 
| 
| 


of the town of Aspinwall, the subject of our first view. A store 
house, yet standing, was erected from the material which this 
party brought with them. In June, 1850, Mr. Stephens, President 
of the company, and Colonel Totten, the superintending engineer, 


arrived, and were joined in the August following by Dr. Rogers, | 


from New Orleans, with an effective force of men and mules, and 
the work went forward with great activity. During the progress 
of the work large numbers of laborers died from the effects of the 
climate. By the commencement of fall, the houses on the point | 


of the island, seen in the foreground of the picture, were erected. 
About this time more laborers arrived. During the year 1852, 
however, the route languished, and the road was not in running 
order to the Culebra, or summit station (the subject of our second 


| illustration), till 1854. In the interval between that period and 
the completion of the road, passengers and goods, on their arrival 
at the summit station, were taken the remainder of the way by 
mules to Panama—and the departure of a couple of thousand 
passengers in this way was an amusing and interesting scene. 
On the 29th of January this great enterprise was completed, and 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are now wedded by iron bonds 
beyond the possibility of divorce. This gigantic undertaking 
—-- obstacles of great difficulty to be surmounted, the most 

idable of which was the difficulty of procuring intelligent la- 
borers who could endure the trying climate. The enterprise also 
| involved a prodigious expenditure, and yet it can hardly fail to 
| prove profitable. Besides the American steamships now running 
regularly, there is also a British mail steamship route at either 
end of the r 


PANAMA RAILWAY——THE CULEBRA OR SUMMIT STATION, 
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